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Oun  ETC  the  plana  of  fiur,  deligKtful  peace, 

Unwarp’d  by  party  rage,  to  live  like  aKOTMCRs. 

[For  the  Eaeritoir. 

Maaonry  ia  as  ancient  as  the  works  of  nature;  nev* 
ertlieless,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  us,  it  derives  addi¬ 
tional  dignity  and  force  from  the  authenticity  of 
revelation.  In  the  forming  of  this  society  among 
men,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  both  re¬ 
ligious  and  civil,  great  regard  has  been  given  to  the 
first  knowledge  of  the  God  of  nature,  the  one  only- 
living  and  true  God  ;  and  that  acceptable  service 
wherewith  he  is  well  pleased.  From  a  firm  belief 
in  the  existence  of  God,  of  one  God,  the  great  ar¬ 
chitect  and  governor  of  the  universe;  and  that  there 
is  no  other  than  he  who  observes  all  our  conduct;  all 
civil  ties  and  obligations  have  always  been  compact-  j 
ted,  and  thence  have  proceeded  all  the  bonds  which 
could  unite  mankind  in  social  intercourse.  For  these 
reasons  the  corner  stone  of  the  masonic  tdifict  was, ; 
at  first,  laid  on  the  bosom  of  religion;  and  the  insti¬ 
tution,  in  the  first  stages  of  it,  has  been  found  among 
those  nations,  and  those  only  who  have  believed  in 
one  God,  and  in  the  laccountableness  of  man,  as  a 
moral  agent,  to  that  God,  as  bis  creator  and  moral 
governor.  I 

Hence,  it  is  clear,  that  the  principles  of  the  insti-! 
tution,  so  far  as  they  respect  morality  and  leligion, 
are  altogether  reasonable;  being  conformable  to  the 
nature,  the  state,  and  the  constitution  of  man.  In¬ 
deed  that  Freemason  who  rests  satisfied  with  any 
meastire  of  good  will  to  his  fellow  men,  without 
doing  every  kind  office  within  his  power,  to  every 
man  with  whom  he  has  to  do,  deviates  from  his  path 
and  flies  in  the  face  of  his  own  principles. 

Hail!  Sacred  Masonry,  truly  divine!  which  thus, 
by  striking  at  the  great  root  of  our  vices,  selfishness 
and  a  disregard  for  others,  would  at  once  cure  us  of 
them  all;  and  which,  by  directing  us  to  make  the 
precepts  which  it  gives  us,  and  the  duties  which  it 
enjoins,  the  square  to  regulate  our  conduct,  the  com¬ 
pass  within  whose  circle  we  must  ever  walk,  and  the 
plumbline  of  our  rectitude  and  truth,  would  render 
us  like  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  overflow  with 
love  and  charity. 

Having  thus  far  stated  the  doctrines  upon  which 
the  sacred  order  of  Freemasonry  is  founded;  we 
proceed  to  mention  a  few  instances  wherein  the 
brethren  of  the  craft  are  in  a  special  manner  called 
upon  to  practise  them  in  their  lives. 

With  respect  to  their  civil  deportment  and  conver¬ 
sation,  they  are  bound  to  treat  every  man  generous¬ 
ly,  openly,  and  fairly.  They  must  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  disposition  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  dealings;  and  not  be  froward  and  tena¬ 
cious  of  their  own  humour ;  but  treat  every  man  with 
respect  and  kindness.  When  their  own  humour  lies 
in  the  way  of  another,  they  should  be  apt  to  recede, 
and  to  give  place,  that  there  may  be  room  for  other 
men  to  exercise  their  judgement  and  fancy.  In  fact, 
no  man  ought  to  expect  that  the  whole  world  will 
give  way  to  his  prejudice  ond  caprice.  There  must 
be  room  for  others*  humour  as  well  as  our  own.  In 
the  Masonic  society,  those  who  want  this  complar- 
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sance,  are  like  irregular  stones  in  a  building,  which 
are  rough,  and  full  of  corners;  they  take  up  more 
room  than  they  fill;  others  cannot  lie  near  them  till 
they  are  squared  and  polished;  so,  men  of  a  froward 
disposition  and  (lerverse  humour  are  unfit  to  become 
members  of  a  lodge  of  Masons,  till  the  asperities  of 
their  nature  are  taken  off  by  that  philosophy  which 
is  taught  in  the  school  of  Freemasonry. 

In  1820,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  <• 
law  exempting  the  Masonic  Hall  in  Philadelphia 
from  taxation,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years.  While 
the  bill  was  under  debate,  the  following  interesting 
tribute  was  paid  to  our  institution;  w’hich  is  venera¬ 
ble  no  less  for  its  antiquity  and  mysterious  attributes, 
than  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  its  sacred  charities. 

Mr.  Estep  then  rose  and  said,  that  the  Society 
claiming  the  passage  of  the  bill,  was  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  whether  its  antiquity,  constitution,  oi 
secrets  that  are  kept  by  it  are  considered.  As  to  it- 
antiquity,  there  certainly  is  no  conclusive  informa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  given ;  its  origin,  at  the  present  day, 
cannot  be  determined;  this  he  conceived  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  testimony  of  its  just  claim  to  antiquity.  But 
as  an  institution,  we  are  not  led  to  inquire  into  its 
origin,  or  the  place  that  first  gave  it  birth.  Masons  he 
believed,  claim  it  for  a  higher  antiquity,  and  trace  it 
i further  back  than  he  was  disposed  to  do;  the  best 
I  view  he  could  give,  was  taken  from  ancient  history; 
he  conceived  its  origin  to  have  commenced  in  Egypt 
among  the  priesthood  of  that  kingdom;  tiiere  it  was 
cre«'ted  a  standard  against  idolatry,  and  all  the  hie- 
roglyphicks  of  the  Society  were  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Power. — ThL* 
society  having  so  originated  in  making  a  formal 
aland  against  idolatry,  it  then  travelled  into  Persia, 
and  was  then  instituted  for  more  important  purposes; 
it  became  the  sanctuary  of  theological  science ;  it 
was  not  confined  to  Masonry  alone  but  extended  its 
views  to  other  subjects;  and  it  was  to  this  institution 
in  Persia,  that  the  world  were  indebted  for  the 
eatest  discoveries  in  ch^istry,mathematicks,  &c. 
ason^  then  flourished  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  from 
which  Solomon  obtained  his  principal  workmen  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  continued  to  flour¬ 
ish  there,  until  its  invasion  and  conquest  by  Nebu-. 
,'hadnezzar,  when  that  city  was  broken  up,  and  the 
inhabitants  dispersed;  they  carried  their  Masonick 
<irts  with  them  to  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean.  When  it  was  introduced  into  Europe,  be 
could  not  determine,  whether  by  the  Roman  arms, 
or  during  the  Crusades,  but  its  introduction  to  this 
country,  from  thence,  was  well  known.  It  was  e- 
qiially  well  known  that  many  documents  were  lost 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  which 
would  have  thrown  light  on  the  subject;  that  librar. 
was  destroyed  in  the  year  640,  during  the  progres- 
of  the  Mahometan  arms.  It  was  done  in  pursuant* 
of  the  remarkable  saying  of  Caliph  Omar,  who  when 
he  was  asked  whether  tne  libary  should  be  destroy¬ 
ed,  answered,  “  if  any  thing  contained  in  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Alcoran,  it  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and 
if  nothing  is  there  but  what  is  in  the  Alcoran,  ther- 
is  no  necessity  for  preserving  it,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  destroyed.”  It  the  institution  is  examined  on  the 
ground  of  merit,  it  would  be  found  nut  unworthy  ot 
notice ;  it  was  the  most  useful  and  worthy,  except 
Christianity,  and  its  ramifications  extended  through¬ 
out  every  part  of  the  world;  its  united  energies 
were  powerful,  and  when  united.  Masons  could  ac¬ 
complish  'wonders.  This  institution  is  the  grand 
.isylum,  where  distress  always  finds  a  fostering  band, 
and  it  liberates  from  the  chains  of  boiid^e  the  Chris¬ 
tian  taken  Iw  the  Mahometan.  Mr.  &tep  said  he 
was  not  a  Mason,  be  did  not  know  their  secrets,  but 
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it  was  said  that  they  knew  each  rdher  by  signs,  wher¬ 
ever  scattered, and  that  they  recognised  each  other, 
in  the  most  remote  regions,  when  every  other  bond 
to  unite  men  was  wanting.  It  his  been  of  immense 
advantage  to  individuals  in  the  hear  of  distress.  He 
knew  a  widow  who  went  to  the  shores  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  a  spot  with  her  husband;  like  Naomi  of  old, 
they  went  out  full  ,  but  in  a  short  time  she  lost  her 
husband,  and  on  the  discovery  of  a  Masonick  paper, 
belonging  to  him,  the  Society  fostered  her,  and  she 
was  handed  from  one  Society  to  the  other,  without 
'xpense,  until  she  was  restored  to  the  home  she  had 
left,  and  to  her  children.  Another  instance  of  their 
‘>enevolence  be  would  also  relate.  A  person  went 
from  Morgantown  to  New-Orleans,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  flour;  not  being  able  to  sell  it  there,  he 
took  it  to  the  West-Indies;  he  was  recognised  as  a 
Ma.son;  he  died,  the  brethren  interposed,  took  charge 
of  his  cargo,  sold  it,  and  remitted  the  proceeds  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New-York,  who  remitted  it  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  at  Morgantown,  who  received 
it.  He  would  remark,  that  instances  like  these, 
w  hich  were  numerous,  had  a  powerful  effect.  The 
institution,  from  its  constitution,  which  he  hud  wen, 
claims  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Religion:  it  de¬ 
bars  every  person  from  entcrii^  its  Sanctua^,  who 
does  not  recognise  the  authority  of  Divine  Revela¬ 
tion;  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  our  holy  Religion  are 
incorporated  into  that  Society. 

MASONIC  PRECEPTS. 

[Translated  from  the  German.]  (Caiultultd.} 

Cultivaiion  of  One’s  Self. 

By  making  thus  the  prosperity  of  mankind  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  thy  labours,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  forwarding  thy  own  perfection,  and  do  not 
neglect  the  concerns  of  thy  immortal  soul. 

Often  unveil  and  examine  thy  heart  to  discover 
its  most  secret  dispositions:  the  knowledge  of  one’s 
self  is  tlie  sum  of  all  Masonic  precepts. 

Thy  soul  is  the  rough  ashlar  which  thou  must  la- 
bou'  and  polish;  thou  canst  not  do  homage  more 
worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being,  than  when  thou  of- 
ferest  up  to  him  regular  desires  and  inclinations,  and 
restrained  passions. 

By  strictness  and  modesty  in  thy  moral  conduct 
acmiire  the  esteem  of  the  world. 

Distinguish  thyself  by  discipline,  rectitude,  love 
of  truth,  and  humility. 

Pride  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  mankind, 
and  the  source  of  all  their  evils. 

Do  not  look  back  to  the  point  from  which  thou 
proceedest,  this  would  retard  thy  career;  let  thy  eye 
*  ontinually  be  cast  towards  the  goal ;  the  short  time 
of  thy  journey  will  hardly  afford  thee  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  it. 

To  compare  thyself  with  those  that  are  possexxed 
of  inferior  faculties,  would  be  a  dangerous  flattery 
of  thyself;  rather  let  a  virtuous  emulation  animate 
thee  when  thou  perceivest  superior  talents. 

Let  thy  tongue  be  a  faithfiil  interpreter  of  thy 
heart.  A  Mason  who  could  abandon  candour,  and 
hide  himself  behind  the  mask  of  dissimulation  and 
det-eit,  would  be  unworthy  to  sit  among  us;  be  would 
sow  upon  our  peaceable  soil  the  seed  of  distrust  and 
dissention,  ami  soon  become  the  abomination  and  the 
scoiurge  of  our  assemblies. 

May  the  sublime  idea,  that  thou  walkest  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Omnipresent,  strengthen  and  support 
thee. 

Review  daily  the  vow  of  mending  thy  life.  Watch 
and  meditate,  and  call  to  tby  recollection  at  night  a 
noble  action,  or  a  victory  over  thy  passions,  then  lay 
down  thy  bead  in  peace  and  gather  new  strength. 

Finally,  study  eagerly  the  meaning  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  and  emblems  which  the  Order  lays  before 
&e  :«Ten  nature  does  not  always  unveil  her  secrets; 
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•she  must  be  obferved,  eon  pared,  and  frequently 
watched  wiUi  attention  in  her  operations. 

Of  all  the  sciences  on  whose  extensive  held  the 
industry  of  men  gather  useful  illustrations,  none 
will  amird  thy  heart  heav^enly  satisfaction,  but  that 
which  instructeth  tliee  in  relation  to  God  and  the 
creation.  t 

A  writer  in  the  Cincinnati  Fmiporium,  in  speaking 
of  the  excommunication  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  Dodson, 
from  the  Baptist  Church  at  Lamot,  Indiana,  for  the 
crime  of  being  a  Frecmasc^i,  has  the  following  re¬ 
mark: 

“  My  heart  glows  svith  the  warmest  regard  for 
every  good  man,  let  him  belong  to  what  denomina¬ 
tion  he  will.  Yet  I  cannot  suppress  my  indignation 
when  1  see  masonry  traduced,  and  when  I  know  it 
has  done  so  much  for  the  melioration  of  mankind, 
and  has  been  patronized  by  so  many  men  of  the 
most  unsullied  reputation;  '.nen  who  have  religously 
spent  long  and  useful  lives^  in  doing  good  by  every 
means  within  their  power,:  constantly  patroni/ing 
the  institution,  and  recco';nmending  it  with  their 
latest  breath.  | 

These  are  facts  too  palpable  to  be  denied;  and  yet 
the  trump  of  calumny  is  sounded ;  half  of  the  divines 
of  the  civilized  world  are  iflasons — will  one  of  them 
say  the  institution  is  irreligious?  1  answer,  no!  And 
I  answer  without  fear  of  Contradiction.  It  is  true 
there  arc  some  who  are  |  dejrendent  upon  their 
churches  for  subsistence,  a^d  aware  of  the  supersti¬ 
tion  that  prevails,  dare  not' let  their  congregation 
know  that  they  belong  to  the  institution,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  been  constrained  io  withhold  ilieir  patron¬ 
age  from  the  order.  t 

To  Brother  Dodson,  I  sav,  “  well  donfe  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant,”  vou  have  done  that  which  you 
ought  to  have  done. — Vour  flock  was  unworthy  such  i 
shepherd,  though  the  roaring  lioti  may  devour,  their 
blood  cannot  cry  to  you  from  the  gr  ound, your  hands 
are  not  embrued. 


ELEOnOKT  OT  omffERS. 

At  the  annual  communiaation  of  the  Grand  Roy¬ 
al  Arch  Chapter  of  the  State  of  New-Vork,  now  in 
session  in  this  city,  the  following  officers  have  been 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

M.  E.  Asa  Fitch,  of  Washington  county.  Grand 
High  Ihriest;  M.  E.  Ezra  S.  Cozier,  of  Utica,  Depu¬ 
ty  Grand  High  Priest;  E.  Orville  Hungerford,  of 
.h  fferson  county, Grand  King;  E.  Jonathan  Eights, 
of  Albany,  Grand  Scribe;  E.  John  O.  Cole,  of  Alba¬ 
ny,  Grand  Secretary;  E.  Gerrit  L.  Dox,  of  Albany, 
Grtnd  Treasurer ;  E.  and  Rev.  Joseph  Prentiss,  of 
Catskill,  Grand  Chaplain;  W.  John  Bull,  of  New- 
Lebanon,  Grand  Marshall. 

Apollo  Chapter,  No.  48,  Troy. 

A.  J.  Rosseau,  High  Priest  ;  Samuel  Pitcher, 
King  ;  Rev.  Lcland  Howard,  Scribe  ;  I.  M.  Wells, 
Captain  of  the  Host  ;  J.  W.  Churchill,  Principal 
Sojourner  ;  Henry  Coon,  Royal  Arch  Captain  ;  Ad- 
n-  Treat,  S.  S.  Selleck,  and  R.  M.  Colton,  Masters 
ot  Vails  ;  Stephen  R.  Warren,  Treasurer  ;  Daniel 
H.  Stone,  Secretary  ;  R.  Purdy,  jr.  Sentinel. 

Apollo  Lodge,  No.  49,  Troy. 

Rr'v.  Leland  Howard,  Master  ;  Samuel  Pitcher, 
Se  dor  Warden;  Adna  Treat,  Junior  Warden; 
f'  lTi'tian  Morrison,  Treasurer  ;  Archibald  Bull, 
Si'cretarv  ;  S.  S.  Sellick,  Senior  Deacon  ;  Lewis 
]..yoii.  Junior  Deacon  ;  R.  Purdy,  jr.  Tyler. 

Coxsackie  Chapter,  No.  8.5,  Cocsackie,  Greene  co. 

Tallnndge  Fairchild,  High  .Priest;  William  V. 
B.  Heermans,  King  ;  Charles  Bartlett,  Scribe  ;  01- 
ney  F.  Wright,  Captain  of  the  Host  ;  John  M’Cagg, 
Friucipil  Sojourner  ;  William  Kirlland.R.  A.  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  Peter  Thurlow,  P.itrick  M’Miclnel,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Street,  Masters  of  Vails  ;  Elbert  Reed,  Secre 
tary  ;  Rus.sel  Judson,  Treasurer. 

Ark  Lodge,  No.  271,  Cuxuaakie  Greene  co. 

William  V.  B.  Heermans,  Master  ;  William  Kirt- 
land.  Senior  W’arden  ;  Olney  F.  W’right,  Junior 
Warden  ;  William  Besac,  Treasurer  ;  John  M’Cagg, 
^cretary  ;  William  White,  Senior  Deacon  ;  George 
Treusilell,  Junior  Deacon. 


I  Genesee  Encampment,  No.  10,  Le  Roy,  Genesee  co. 

Genesee  Encampment,  No.  10,  was,  in  pursuance 
of  a  charter  for  that  purpi'se,  granted  by  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  the  State  of  New-York,  duly  form¬ 
ed  and  organized  in  the  town  of  Le  Roy,  Genesee 
county,  on  the  2d  inst.  and  the  following  persons  du¬ 
ly  installed  in  the  several  otlices  attached  to  their 
names,  by  Sir  Matthew  Tallcott,  of  Utica,  Grand 
Commander,  pro  tempore; — Sir  Henry  Brown,Grand 
Commander;  Sir  Orange  Risden,  Generalisimo;  Sir 
Frederi'k  Fitch,  Generalisimo;  Sir  Calvin  Hol¬ 
brook,  Prelate;  Sir  James  Brown,  Senior  Warden; 
Sir  Cephas  A.  Smith,  Junior  Warden;  Sir  James 
(ianson.Treasurer;  Sir  John  Pascall,  Recorder;  Sir 
James  l^llard.  Standard  Bearer;  Sir  Anthony  Coo¬ 
ley,  Sw.^rd  Bearer;  Sir  Hollis  Pratt,  W’arder  ;  Sir 
Gideon  F.  Smith,  Sentinel. 


M.ySON’S  ADIEf.  [By  Burnt. 

.Adieu,  a  heart  warm,  fond,  adieu. 

Ye  brother;,  of  our  mystic  tie; 

Ye  favour’d  and  enlighten'd  few, 

('nrapanioiiK  of  my  social  joy; 

Tho'  1  to  foreign  lands  must  hie. 

Pursuing  fortune’s  sli|>|i'ry  ha’; 

With  meltin;;  heart  and  brimful  eye. 

I'll  mind  you  still  when  far  awu. 

Oft  have  I  met  your  social  band 
To  spend  a  cheeful,  festive  night: 

Oft,  honor'd  with  supreme  coniiimnd. 

Presiding  o'er  the  suns  of  light. 

And  hy  that  hieroglyphic  bright. 

Which  none  lint  craftsmei)  ever  h.aw, 

h'trong  mcm’ry  on  my  heart  sKall  write. 

Those  happy  scenes  when  tar  awa. 

May  freedom,  harmony  and  love. 

Cement  you  m  the  grand  design; 

Beneath  tlv  Omniscient  eye  above. 

The  glorious  Architect,  divine ; 

That  you  may  keeplh’  unerring  line, 

Still  guided  by  the  pluiuet's  law, 

’’I'lll  order  bright  rompleiely  shine. 

Shall  be  my  pray’r  when'iar  awa. 

And  you,  farewell,  whose  merits  claim 
Justly  that  highest  badge  to  wea-, 
heaven  bless  your  noble  name. 

To  Alasonry  and  friendship  dear; 

Mv  last  request  permit  me  then. 

When  yearly  you  assemlile  a’. 

One  round,  I  ask  it  with  a  tear; 

To  him,  your  friend,  that's  far  awa. 


CAIsinrOAR  OF  COMIOXrzrXCATZOMS. 


NEXT  KEUULAlt  .MEETINGS. 


Temple  Encampment, 

do. 

Feb.  17 

Temjile  R.  A.  Chapter, 

do. 

do.  14 

Master’s  Lodge, 

do. 

do.  20 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 

do. 

do.  16 

Temple  Lodge, 

do. 

do.  21 

Inetfable  Lodge, 

Apollo  Chapter, 

Troy, 

do. 

Apollo  Lodge, 

do. 

do  14 

Rome  Chapter, 

Rome, 

Wed.  pr.  f.  m 

Coxsackie  Chapter, 

Coxsackie, 

Tues.  pr.  f.  m 

Ark  Lodge, 

do. 

Mond.  pr.  f.  rn 

_ scmNC^ _ 

TANMNfi  POWERS  OF  ASTRINGENTS. 

On  the  means  of  atctrUiining  the  romp  irutive  Titnning  Potrn  .i 

of  Astringents.  Hy  Mr.  Edward  Bell  Stephens,  Chymicu: 

Assistant  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy.] 
(Concluded.) 

This  is  a  test  w'hich  comes  borne  to  the  business  of 
every  tanner  ;  one  which  he  can  place  confidence 
in,  because  he  can  clearly  understand  it  ;  and  though 
some  niceties  are  requisite  in  this  process  also,  the 
line  ofthought  necessary  to  attain  them  is  already  so 
familiar  to  him,  that  I  have  great  hopes  it  is  calcula¬ 
ted  to  become  generally  useful. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  of  this  plan,  it  being  that  in  daily  op"- 
r;Uion  in  every  tannery,  yet  the  field  is  open  for  im¬ 
provement,  and  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  it;  but  having  placed  the  subject  within  the 
grasp  of  the  manufacturer,  1  candidly  confess  his  su¬ 
perior  right  to  prescribe  the  details,  and,  therefore, 
look  up  to  him  for  instruction  in  every  thing  connec¬ 
ted  with  his  handicraft  operations. 

As,  however,  I  have  made  several  experiments  to 
asi  ertdin  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding,  and  acqui¬ 
red  some  experience  in  the  matter,  I  willingly  com¬ 
municate  it,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper 
to  hints  which  I  hope  nny  be  of  service  to  tlie  tan¬ 
ner  in  going  through  the  test  on  his  own  account. 


As  the  object  Uto  institute  a  comparison  between 
two  or  more  astringents,  and  decide  quickly  on  their 
respective  merits,  whilst  the  articles  are  yet  at  mar¬ 
ket;  a  few  pieces  should  be  selected  from  each  lot, 
so  as  fairly  to  represent  every  parcel.  Tlie  whole  of 
each  sample  should  be  separately  ground  to  powder, 
in  a  coflee  or  pepper-mill,  and  passed  successively 
through  the  same  sieve,  to  place  each  in  similar 
circumstances.  From  these  average  samples,  the 
operator  may  take  equal  weights,  and  obtain  com¬ 
plete  infusions  of  each  by  agitating  them  with  suc¬ 
cessive  portions  of  warm  water  till  all  the  soluble 
matter  is  extracted. 

Though  boiling  water  will  hasten  the  operation, 
it  certainly  tends  to  decompose  the  astringent  liquor 
afterwards,  and  induces  it  to  deposits  portion  of  in¬ 
soluble  matter  which  may  interfere  with  correct  re¬ 
sults.  Water  at  blood  heat  (98  deg.  Fahr.)  may  be 
safely  applied ;  bottles  to  infuse  and  shake  the  pow¬ 
ders  111,  and  a  piece  of  muslin  to  strain  through,  serve 
these  purposes  completely.  Care  must  of  course  be 
taken  to  preserve  and  return  any  powdered  bark 
which  may  remain  in  the  strainer,  with  the  next 
quantity  of  warm  water.  Successive  additions  in 
this  manner  are  exceedingly  more  powerful  solvents 
than  the  whole  quantity  applied  at  once.  Their  ef 
ficacy  increases  in  a  geometrical  progression. 

When  the  several  infusions  yielded  by  one  sample 
are  united,  the  average  liquor  will  in  general  bi 
found  sufficienily  weak  to  be  acted  on  by  skin  with 
the  greatest  effect;  that  is,  to  afford  all  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  it  contains  along  with  the  tan, — an  ad 
vantage  the  tanner  is  prevented  from  obtaining  in 
strong  decoctionsof  bark.  If hisexperience  should 
lead  him  to  think  a  particular  infusion  too  strong 
(which  may  occur  in  tlie  examination  of  astringent 
extracts  similar  to  kino,  rhatany,  and  catechu,)  he 
may  add  water  to  reduce  it  to  what  he  would  call  a 
“  safe  tanning  strength.”  Aliquot  parts  of  these  in¬ 
fusions  (one  sixth  of  each  for  instance)  are  now  to 
be  separately  submitted  to  the  action  of  test  skins, 
(to  be  described  afterwards)  which  should  be  care¬ 
fully  handled  in  the  liquors  now  and  then  for  seven 
or  eight  hours,  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  action 
of  the  ouze,  till  the  tanner  a.scertains  by  eye  and 
tongue  that  the  liquors  are  absolutely  spent. 

There  are  a  number  of  critical  appearances  in  va¬ 
rious  operations,  altogether  undestribable,  and  of 
which  inanimate  tests  give  us  no  warning,  and  keep 
norecord:  in  such  cases  it  unfortunately  happens  that 
the  organs  of  sense  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  an 
experienced  operator.  In  the  process  under  consi¬ 
deration  habit  renders  their  decision,  all-sufficient. 

The  skins  intended  for  the  trial,  should  previously 
be  well  washed  in  tepid  water,  to  extract  any  lime 
which  they  may  have  absorbed  in  the  process  of  de- 
pilation,  together  with  all  the  loose  gelatine  which 
can  be  squeezed  out  at  the  pores  along  with  it;  so 
that  nothing  shall  remain  but  the  firm  fibre,  which 
will  hear  handling  in  the  usual  manner  in  weak  ouze. 

They  are,  after  this  washing,  to  be  dried  in  the 
shade,  but  not  near  afire;  then  cut  up  into  small 
pieces  to  fit  the  miniature  tan-pits,  and  weighed  in 
lots  corresponding  with  the  infusions;  each  lot  con¬ 
taining  bulk  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  quantity  of  ouze’, 
and  (like  a  sponge)  present  an  absorbent  surface  on 
every  side. 

The  dry  skin  (as  every  tanner  knows)  is  in  a  very- 
unfit  state  to  absorb  astringent  matter  and  become 
leather.  It  is,  therefore,  previous  to  immersion  in 
the  ouze,  to  be  worked  with  the  hands  for  about  five 
minutes  in  water  just  blood  warm  (98  deg.  Fahr.) 
.ind  indut  ed  by  this  treatment  to  soften  and  swell  to 
its  former  dimensions,  in  which  state  it  will  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  fully  exerting  its  absorbent  powers;  and 
if  care  be  taken  to  give  the  ouze  an  over  dose  of  it, 
the  action  will  be  completed  in  a  few  hours. 

As  each  ouze  is  exhausted,  its  lot  of  skins  should 
be  taken  up,  dried  in  the  shade  as  before,  and  the 
increase  of  weight  in  each  lot  separately  ascertain¬ 
'd.  The  additional  weight  can  consist  only  of  the 
i-efui  t. inning  matter,  so  that  the  increase  of  each 
!ot  will  directly  show  the  true  comparative  value  of 
he  astringent  in  whose  infusion  it  wassteejied. 

The  skin  most  proper  for  this  purpose  is  tho  strong¬ 
est  and  freshest  that  can  b^  procured,  shaven  down 
or  split  to  the  thinest  substance  it  can  be  safely  re 
luced  to  Til*'  large  fresh  curriers  shavings  from 
ihc  strong  hides  intended  for  chaises  or  harness,  can 
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be  obtained  in  quantity,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the 
proeesn.  The  skins  of  ill-fed  sheep  and  cattle  that 
come  to  the  market  hide  bound  from  the  mountain 
districts,  as  well  as  those  of  aged  cattle  in  general, 
are  also  strong  and  tihrous  enough  for  the  purpose; 
but  what  1  would  prefer  to  all  others  (from  the  de¬ 
scription  I  have  received)  are  ox  hides  split  ver> 
thin  and  evenly  by  the  patent  machine. 

In  Birmingham,  I  am  informed,  this  banch  of  the 
leather  manufacture  is  well  understood.  In  Dublin 
we  have  but  one  splitting  machine,  and  that  isonh 
constructed  for  splitting  sheep  skins.  These,  from  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  our  breed  of 
sheep,  are  generally  so  full  of  fat,  that  they  are  quite 
unfit  to  act  as  a  test  in  this  case,  the  oil  shielding  the 
skin  from  the  action  of  the  tan,  and  where  it  exists 
in  greatest  quantity  along  the  back  and  across  the 
neck,  retarding  the  evaporation  of  moisture  during 
the  two  drying  processes,  and  consequently  leading 
to  false  results. 

Calf  skins,  shaven  down  to  the  thinness  of  spii! 
sheep  skins,  are  free  enough  from  oil,  but  the  fibre 
IS  in  general  so  delicate,  that  it  is  liable  to  be  injur¬ 
ed,  and  partially  dissolved,  or  rather  dispersed  thro 
the  warm  water  during  the  softening  and  swelling, 
preparatory  to  steeping  in  the  astringent  infusion. 

1  found  that  several  lots  of  this  skin,  previously  dri¬ 
ed  and  weighed  for  experiment,  thoujth  beautifully 
transparent,  and  apparently  perfect  in  every  v.-ay, 
lost  seven  per  cent,  of  loose  gelatine  when  handlei! 
in  tepid  water.  Thus  this  specimen  of  sk::<  also 
appears  improp^  for  the  purpose. 

To  avoid  the  last  mentioned  source  of  error,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  reserve  a  piece  out  of  every  batch 
w'hich  undergoes  the  swelling  process,  to  ascertain 
(by  drying  and  weighing  without  tanning,  whethei 
the  remaining  pieces  destined  for  experiment  had 
lost  any  thing  in  that  operation.  As  such  a  loss  i- 
only  likely  to  occur  in  strung  hides  from  careless¬ 
ness  in  the  usual  operations  of  lining,  washing,  &c. 
the  tanner  has  it  completely  in  his  pow’er,  by  propi  r 
attention,  to  prepare  his  own  test  skins  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  Perhaps  the  calf  skins  that  I  opera 
ted  on  had  lieen  somewhat  injured  in  these  previous 
processes;  whereas  if  they  had  been  carehilly  treat¬ 
ed,  they  might  have  remained  strong  enough.  This 
IS  a  point  wdiich  peculiarly  rests  with  the  tanner  to 
ascertain  correctly,  as  a  matfer  of  economy  and  con^ 
venience.  If  calf  skins  be  really  strong  enough  t> 
retain  all  their  substance  from  one  weighing  to  the 
other,  tanners  who  manufacture  upper  leathers  will 
be  much  moie  at  home  in  trials  made  with  them.  In 
Ireland,  1  believe,  there  is  quite  as  much  of  it  made 
as  of  sole  leather. 

In  the  shaving  of  strong  hides,  it  is  indifferent  to 
the  currier  in  what  shape  he  takes  off  the  pieces.  A 
tanner  who  attends  him  during  that  operation  may 
obtain  shapings  of  the  exact  size  he  wants,  and,! 
therefore,  need  never  sacrifice  an  entire  hide  to  the 
experiment.  ! 

I  need  scarcely  mention  that  the  test  skins  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  trial  should  not  be  expected  to  becomt 
perfect  leather,  so  as  to  enable  the  tanner  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  astringent  also.  That  is  an  op¬ 
eration  requiring  length  of  time,  and  the  excess  of 
tanning  materials,  both  of  which  are  here  inadmis- 
sable.  I 

In  the  course  of  experiments  which  led  me  to  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  recommended  in  this  essay,!; 
have  accumulated  a  number  of  comparative  ana-j 
lyses  of  the  several  astringents  used  in  the  art«.l 
made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  the  test  would 
■work  in  all  cases,  as  an  index  to  their  tanning  pro-i 
jierties. 

These  I  intended  to  annex  to  the  present  paper, 
but  satisfied  of  the  correct  action  of  the  test,  I  omi* 
them  for  the  present,  convinced  that  each  individual 
lot  of  astringent  substance  brought  to  market  may 
differ  so  widely  in  composition  and  quality  from  ev¬ 
ery  other,  that  such  a  table  as  I  might  be  able  to  form 
from  the  examination  of  particular  samples,  not  now 
at  market,  would  only  tend  to  mislead. 

My  chief  hope  is,  that  in  the  preceding  sketch  of 
a  process,  I  have  been  sufficiently  explicit  to  enable 
a  tanner  to  proceed  for  himself  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  important  object, — a  knowledge  oi*  the 
comparative  value  of  all  the  astringent  materials 
which  ^pear  at  market,  in  time  to  regulate  his  pur 
chase  of  any. 

EDWARD  BELL  STEPHENS.  ’ 


.  OZ:OORAPK7. 

Hindosta.n.  Climate. — During  the  rainy  season 
(which  commences  in  June,  and  continues  more  or 
less  until  October,)  and  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
the  country  in  Hindostan  is  delightful;  nothing  can 
exceed  its  verdure  and  general  beauty;  but  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  a  tropical  Sun  soon  clothes  the  earth  with  a 
russet  hue,  which  continues  during  the  dry  season; 
In  that  lung  interval  of  eight  months,  not  a  single 
shower  falls;  and  the  nightlv  dewrs  though  copious, 
are  insufficient  to  preserve  the  grass;  yet  most  of  the 
trees,  as  in  other  tropical  climates,  are  ever  greens. 
In  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  force  and  heauty  of  the  Eastern  Lan¬ 
guage  respecting  fertilizing  streams  and  refreshing 
showers;  It  is  not  so  with  the  inliebitants  of  the  tor¬ 
rid  zone,  who  look  forward  with  eager  expectation 
to  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  when  cultivation 
commences,  the  seed  is  sown,  and  a  joyful  harvest 
anticipated.  Should  these  periodical  rains  be  with¬ 
held  “  when  the  heavens  are  as  brass,  and  the  earth 
ts  iron”  the  consequence  would  be  fatal,  famine 
would  ensue ;  when  tnousands  being  deprived  of  sep¬ 
ulture  or  cremation,  the  atmosphere  is  rendered  (les- 
tilential.  Christians  and  Mahometans,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  all  unite  in  the  Hymn  of  the  Royal  Shep¬ 
herd,  when  the  rains  descended  the  arid  vales  of  Pa¬ 
lestine:  ‘‘Thou  visitest  the  Earth  and  dressest  it; 
Thou  makes  it  very  plentious.  Thou  waterest  her 
lurrows.  Thou  sendest  rain  into  the  little  vallies 
thereof:  Thou  makest  it  soft  with  the  drops  of  rain 
ind  blessest  the  increase  of  it.  Thou  crownest  the 
vear  with  thy  goodness  and  the  clouds  drop  fatness!” 
If  the  rains  do  not  come  in  season  the  hot  winds  then 
prevail  especially  at  a  distance  from  the  sea:  Thc> 
are  very  little  known  at  Bombay:  in  the  North  of 
Ilindostanand  in  the  Carnatic, they  arc  felt  in  the 
I  est  constructed  houses.  The  greatest  alleviation  is 
I  a  house  with  thick  walls  and  every  door  and  window 
sliut  to  exclude  the  air;  or  if  opened  with  screens  of 
Tnattcil  grass  hanging  before  them,  kept  constantly 
watered.  When  these  w'inds  prevail  furniture  of 
W'ood,  glass,  porcelaine  and  metal  exposed  to  their  < 
blasts,  although  pc'rfectly  shaded  from  the  sun,  are  as  j 
hot  as  if  they  had  been  placed  before  a  fierce  fire ;  At 
the  same  time  water  in  gugiets  from  Persia,  and  jar,' 
of  porous  earth,  hung  up  in  the  current  of  wind,  is 
refreshingly  cold;  and  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquor* 
ill  cotton  wrappers  and  constantly  wetted  exposed  ii 
ihe  siune  manner  a  short  time  before  they  are 
brought  to  table,  are  like  iced  wines  in  Europe. 

As  a  contra.st  to  the  violence  of  the  monsoon  and 
unpleasant  ert'ects  of  the  Hot  Winds  there  is  some¬ 
times  a  voluptuousness  in  the  climate  of  India,  a  still¬ 
ness  in  nature,  an  indescribable  softness,  which 
soothes  the  mind  and  gives  it  up  to  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  sensations;  independent  of  the  effects  of  opium. — 
Champoing  and  other  luxuries  indulged  in  by  the 
Oriental  sensualists — Forbe'a  Orient^  Memoirs. 

_ THE  DRABfIA. _ 

[For  the  F^critoir. 

Dramatic  performances  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation.  Persons  by  no  means  deficient 
in  goou  sense  and  respectability,  have  been  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  ;  while  others,  eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  and  dis¬ 
cernment,  have  entertained  a  contrary  belief.  En¬ 
mity  to  the  stage,  I  am  of  opinion,  arises  more 
through  an  intolerant  disposition,  than  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  existence  of  evils  resulting  from  a  support  of  the 
histrionic  art.  A  writer  in  a  magazine,  which  I  have 
had  in  my  pos.se8sion  for  twenty  years  makes  the 
following  pertinent  remarks  upon  this  subject. 

Prejudices  of  this  nature  arise  from  a  narrow  ed- 

ication  and  ignorance  of  the  world;  since  no  civilz- 
ed  people  ever  existed,  among  whom  the  dramatick 
muse  was  not  a  distinguished  mvourite,  whose  smiles 
have  been  courted,  and  whose  labours  have  been  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  best  aud  wisest  men  of  all  nations. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recur  to  the  sages  of 
antiquity,  and  inform  the  reader,  that  Socrates  and 
Cicero  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  theatrical  ex¬ 
hibitions,  the  latter  of  whom  was  bound  by  the  c'os- 
est  ties  of  intimacy  and  affection  to  the  celebrated 
Roscious.  It  might  plausibly  be  objected,  that  these 
men,  though.virtuous  and  wise,  were  yet  pagans,  and 
consequently  not  obliged  to  lead  the  strict  exempla¬ 


ry  life  which  Christianity  requites.  It  ill  becomes 
those,  who  have  embraced  the  gospel,  to  encourage 
by  their  presence  the  idle  amusements  cf  a  wicked 
world,  and  to  sit  listening  for  hours  togetuer,  amidst 
a  promiscuous  crowd,  to  the  studied  hurno  urs  and  fic- 
titioiLs  distresses  of  butfoons  and  mimicks  But  if  it 
can  be  shown,  that  the  great  teachers  o''  Christian 
morality,  and  defenders  of  Christian  doctrines,  have 
not  only  attended,  but  icritten  plays,  it  v  ill  follow, 
that  theatres  are  by  no  means  so  dangero  isas  bigot¬ 
ry  and  ignorance  apprehend.  Addison,  ^'ouug,and 
Johoson  were  not  men,  who  would  knowingly  have 
encouraged  immoraity,  or  have  lessened  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion. 

The  first  of  these  writers  wrote  in  defence  of  rev¬ 
elation,  and  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  piety 
than  his  literature.  Since  the  invention  of  letters, 
no  mortal  author  ever  produced  so  wonderful  an  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  society.  He 
brought  philosophy  from  the  libraries  of  the  learned, 
and  introduced  her  at  the  toilettes  of  ladii^s.  During 
the  publication  of  the  Spectator,  national  improve¬ 
ment  became  visible,  conversation  took  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  edifying  turn,  dulness  and  imperti¬ 
nence  fled  liefore  the  mighty  magician,  and  even  in¬ 
fidelity  lost  a  portion  of  her  audacity,  and  grew  more 
modest  and  unassuming.  Now  this  great  sage  not 
only  attended  plays,  but  in  the  immortal  work  allu¬ 
ded  to,  which  v.  as  exjuessly  written  for  the  religioiis 
and  moral  improvement  of  a  nation,  frequently  dis¬ 
cusses  theatrical  sucjects,  and  passes  numerous  enco- 
mium«  on  hi.s  contempora^  dramatists.  Nay,  he 
wrote  plays  himself,  and  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  whilst 
it  increased  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  in  no  respect 
diminished  h«s  authority  as  a  moral  and  religious  in¬ 
structor. 

Dr.  Young  was  distinguished  by  a  religious  sensi¬ 
bility,  whichibordered  on  enthusiasm.  \  et  Christian 
ad  clergyman  as  he  was,  he  thought  in  neither  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  profession;  nor  derogatory  from 
his  dignity,  tJ  write  plays.  HLs  Revenge,  one  of  the 
.loblest  productions  in  our  language,  will  remain  an 
'  everlasting  monument  of  his  genius,  and  will  be  read 
and  acted  as  lung  as  that  language  shall  be  under- 
;  'itood. 

If  any  man  of  the  last  century  stands  eminently 
high  in  his  religious,  moral,  and  literary  character, 
that  man  is  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  This  great  moral¬ 
ist,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  his  principles, 
was  fond  of  the  drama,  and  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  David  Garrick.  He  would  probably  have  written 
many  plays,  had  his  Irene  succeeded,  but  on  the  ill 
I  success  of  this  piece  turned  his  -attention  to  other  de 
.  partinents  of  literature. 

Let  none  therefore,  who  do  not  surpass  the  moral 
I  and  religious  worth  of  Addison,  Young,  and  John- 
.  son,  inveigh  against  the  immoral  tendency  of  drama- 
.  tick  exhibitions.  The  cha^e  is  not  true  at  the  pres- 
.  ent  day,  and  were  Jeremy  Collier  to  raise  from  the 
grave,  he  might  justly  ridicule  the  insipidity,  but 
could  not  truly  arraign  the  morality  of  the  muidern 
drama.  Unfounded  censures  of  this  nature  ought  to 
•  be  confined  to  the  monks  of  the  cloister,  or  the  fana- 
ticks  of  the  tabernacle.  As  Johnson  has  expressed  it 
r  ‘  harmless  mirth  and  salutary  wo’  are  at  present  the 
innocent  offspring  of  the  theatre,  and  I  have  some- 

-  times  experienced  as  much  edification  from  a  good 

-  play  as  from  a  good  sermon.  But  should  the  play 

■  ‘hanretobe  some  modern  novelty,  of  no  intrinsick 

■  worth,  yet  still  I  can  derive  much  amusement  from 
;  the  talents  of  the  more  distinguished  performers,  the 

-  broad  face  of  Hyatt,  the  chaster  humour  of  Barrett, 
!  and  the  buskined  dignity  and  electrifying  energy  of 

■  Cooper. 

Our  Wants. — Dr.  Parr  was  of  opinion  that  a  man’s 
.  happiness  was  secure  in  proportion  to  the  small 
.  number  of  his  wants,  and  said,  that  all  his  life  time, 
it  had  been  his  object  to  prevent  the  multiplication 
i  of  them  in  himself. — Some  one  said  to  him,  ‘‘  Then, 

.  .Sir,  your  sei  ret  of  happiness  is,  to  cut  down  your 
wants.”  Parr  replied,  “  No,  Sir,  my  secret  is*  not 
f  to  let  them  grow. 

1  A  barrister  entered  the  hall  with  his  wig  very 
’  much  awry,  and  of  which  not  at  all  apprised,  he  wais 
’  obliged  to  endure  from  almost  every  observer  some 
I  remark  on  its  appearance,  till  at  last  addressing  him- 
'  self  to  Mr.  Curran,  he  asked  him,  ‘‘  do  you  see  any 
I  thing  ridiculous  in  this  wig!”  The  answer  instant- 

-  ly  was,  “  nothing  but  the  head.” 
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POPUZJUl  TALBS. 

DER  FRIESCHUTZ  ;  or  THE  MAGIC  BALLS. 

[fhm*  German  of  A-  Apel.'[ 

(Concluded.) 

The  moon  was  on  the  wane,  and  gleamed  a  dark 
red  light  above  the  horizon.  Grey  clouds  flew  ra¬ 
pidly  past,  and  Boraetimes  darkened  the  surrounding 
country,  which  was  relighted  up  by  the  wild  and 
glittering  moonlight.  The  birch  and  aspen  trees 
nodded  like  spectres  in  the  shade;  and  to  William 
the  silver  poplar  was  a  white  shadowy  tignre,  which 
solemnly  waved  him  to  return.  He  started,  and  felt 
as  if  the  two  extraordinary  interpositions  to  his  plan, 
and  the  repeated  falls  of  the  picture,  w'ere  the  last 
admonitions  of  his  departing  angel,  who  thus  warn¬ 
ed  him,  against  the  commission  of  an  unblessed  deed. 
Once  more  he  wavered  in  his  intention.  Now  he 
had  even  determined  to  return,  when  a  voice  whis¬ 
pered  close  to  him,  “Fool!  hast  thou  not  already 
used  the  magic  balls,  and  dost  thou  only  dread  the 
toil  of  labouring  for  them!”  He  paused.  Themoon 
shone  brilliantly  out  from  a  dark  cloud,  and  lighted 
up  the  trantjuif  roof  of  the  forester’s  humble  dwel¬ 
ling.  William  saw  Catherine’s  window  shine  in 
the  silvery  ray,  and  he  stretched  out  his  arm  towards 
it,  and  again  directed  his  steps  towards  home.  Then 
the  voice  rose  whispering  again  around  him,  and 
“  hence!  to  thy  work! — away!’’  it  murmured;  while 
a  strong  gust  of  wind  brought  to  his  ear  the  stroke 
of  the  second  quarter.  “To  my  work,”  he  repeat¬ 
ed;  “  aye,  it  is  cowardly  to  return  half  way — foolish 
to  give  up  the  great  object,  when  for  a  lesser,  I  have 
already,  perhaps,  rLked  my  salvation.  1  will  finish. ” 

He  strode  rapidly  forward.  The  wind  drove  the 
fugitive  clouds  over  the  moon,  and  William  entered 
the  deep  darkness  of  the  forest.  Now  he  stood  upon 
the  cross-road;  the  magic  circle  was  drawn;  the 
skulls  and  bones  of  the  dead  laid  in  order  around  it; 
the  moon  buried  herself  deeper  in  the  cloudy  mass, 
and  left  the  glimmering  coals,  at  intervals  fanned 
into  a  blaze  by  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  alone  to  light 
the  midnight  deed,  with  a  mild  and  melancholy 
glare.  Remotely  the  third  quarter  resounded  from 
a  dull  and  heavy  tower  clock.  W’illiam  put  the 
casting  ladles  upon  the  coals,  and  threw  the  lead 
into  it,  together  with  three  balls,  which  had  already 
hit  their  mark,  according  to  the  huntsman’s  usage; 
then  the  forest  began  to  be  in  motion;  the  night  ra¬ 
vens,  owls  and  bats  fluttered  up  and  down,  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  light.  They  fell  from  their  boughs,  i 
and  placed  themselyes  among  the  bones  around  tht 
circle,  where,  with  hollow  croakings,  and  wild  jab¬ 
bering,  they  held  an  unintelligible  conversation 
with  the  skulls.  Momentarily  their  numbers  in¬ 
creased,  and  among  and  above  them  hovered  pale 
cloudy  forms,  some  shaped  like  animals,  some  like 
human  beings.  The  gusts  of  wind  sported  delight¬ 
fully  with  their  dusky  vapoimy  forms,  scattering  and 
reuniting  them  like  the  dews  of  the  evening  shades. 
One  form  alone  stood  motionless  and  unchanged, 
gazing  with  frzed  and  woeful  looks  at  William;  once 
it  lifted  up  its  pale  hands  sorrowfully,  and  seemed  to 
sigh.  The  Are  burned  gloomily  at  the  moment ;  but 
a  large  grey  owl  flapped  its  wings,  and  fanned  the 
dying  embers  into  light.  William  turned  shivering 
away,  for  the  countenance  of  his  dead  mother  gazed 
mournfully  at  him  from  the  dark  and  d’urky  figure. 

The  bell  tolled  eleven;  the  pale  figure  vanished 
with  a  f^oan ;  the  owls  and  night  ravens  flew  screech 
ing  up  in  the  air,  and  the  skulls  and  bones  clattered 
beneath  their  wings.  William  knelt  by  his  hearth 
ef  coals.  He  began  steadily  to  ca.st,  and,  with  the 
la.'U  sound  of  the  bell,  the  first  ball  fell  from  the 
mould 

The  owls  and  skulls  were  quiet ;  but  along  the 
road  an  old  woman,  bent  down  with  the  weight  of 
age,  advanced  towards  the  circle.  She  was  hung 
round  with  wooden  spoons,  ladles,  and  other  kitchen 
utensils,  which  made  a  frightful  clattering.  The 
owUscrceihed  at  her  approach,  and  c^u-essedher  with 
their  wings.  Arrived  at  the  circle,  she  stooped  down 
to  seize  the  bones  and  the  skulls:  but  the  skulls  his- 
eed  flames  at  her.  and  she  drew  back  her  withered 
hand  from  the  fire.  Then  she  pa<«d  round  the  cir¬ 
cle,  and  grinning  and  chattering  held  up  her  wares 
towards  William.  “Give  me  the  skulls,”  she  gab¬ 
bled  ;  “  give  me  the  skulls,  and  I  will  give  thee  my 
treasures;  give  me  the  skulls,  the  skulls;  wlutcanst 


thou  w’ant  with  the  trash?  Thou  art  mine — mine, 
dear  bridegroom;  none  can  help  thee;  thou  canst 
not  escape  me;  thou  must  lead  with  me  in  the  bridal 
dance.  Come  away,  thou  bridegroom  of  mine!” 

William’s  heart  throbbed;  but  he  remained  silent, 
and  hastened  on  with  his  work.  The  old  woman 
w.as  not  a  stranger  to  him.  A  mad  beggar  had  often 
haunted  the  neighbourhood,  until  she  found  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  the  mad-housc.  Now,  he  knew  not  whether 
her  appearance  was  a  reality  or  a  delusion.  In  a 
short  time  she  grew  enraged,  and  chattered  anew  at 
William.  “  Take  these  for  our  nuptial  night,”  she 
cried ;  “  the  bridal  bed  is  ready,  and  to-morrow,  when 
evening  cometh,  thou  wilt  be  wedded  to  me.  Come 
soon,  iny  love;  delay  not  my  bridegroom;  come 
soon.”  And  she  hobbled  slowly  away  into  the  fo¬ 
rest. 

Suddenly  there  arose  a  rattling  like  the  noise  of 
wheels,  mingled  with  the  cracking  of  whips  and 
shouting  of  men.  A  carriage  came  headlong  w'ith 
six  horses  and  outriders.  “What  is  the  meaning  of 
dll  this  in  the  road?”  cried  the  foremost  horseman. 
“  Room  there!”  William  looked  up.  Fire  sprung 
from  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  and  round  the  wheels 
of  the  carriage;  it  shone  like  the  glimmering  of 
phosphorus.  He  suspected  a  magical  delusion,  and 
remained  quiet;  “On,  on,  upon  it!— over  it — down! 
down!”  cried  the  horseman;  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  troop  stormed  in  headlong  upon  the  circle. 
William  plunged  down  to  the  earth,  and  the  horses 
reared  furiously  over  his  head ;  but  the  airy  cavalry 
whirled  high  in  the  air  with  the  carriage,  and,  after 
turning  several  times  round  the  magic  circle,  disap¬ 
peared  in  a  storm  of  wind,  which  tore  the  tops  of  the 
mightiest  trees. 

Some  time  elapsed  ere  William  could  recover  from 
his  terror.  At  length  he  compelled  his  trembling 
fingers  to  be  steady,  and  cast  a  few  balls  without  fur- 
t!ier  interruption.  Again  the  well-known  tower 
clock  struck,  and  to  him  in  the  dreadful  solitary  cir¬ 
cle,  consoling  as  the  voice  of  humanity,  rose  the 
sound  from  the  habitations  of  men,  but  the  clock 
struck  the  quarter  thrice.  He  shuddered  at  the  light¬ 
ning-like  flight  of  time;  for  a  third  part  of  his  work 
was  hardly  done.  Again  the  clock  struck  for  the 
fourth  time! — Horror! — his  strength  was  annihila¬ 
ted,  every  limb  was  palsied,  and  the  mould  fell  out 
of  his  trembling  hand.  He  listened,  in  the  quiet 
resignation  of  despair,  for  the  stroke  of  the  full,  the 
terrible  midnight  hour.  The  sound  hesitated-^e- 
layed — was  silent.  To  palter  with  the  awful  mid¬ 
night  hour  was  too  daring  and  too  dangerous  even  to 
the  dreadful  powers  of  darkness.  Hope  again  raised 
the  snnk  heart  of  William;  he  hastily  drew  out  his 
watch  and  beheld  it  pointing  to  the  second  quarter 
cf  the  hour.  He  looked  gratefully  up  towards  heaven, 
and  a  feeling  of  piety  moderated  the  transport,  which, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  dark  world,  would  other¬ 
wise  have  burst  forth  in  loud  and  joyous  exclama¬ 
tions. 

Strengthened  by  the  experience  of  the  last  half 
hour,  against  any  new  delusion,  William  now  went 
boldly  on  with  his  work.  Every  thing  was  silent 
around  him,  except  that  the  owls  snored  in  their  un¬ 
easy  s  eep,  and  at  intervals  struck  their  beaks  against 
the  bones  of  the  dead.  Suddenly  it  was  broken  by 
a  crackling  among  the  bushes.  Tne  sound  was  fami- 
liarto  the  sportsman,  and,  as  he  expected,  a  iiuge  wild 
boar  broke  through  the  briers,  and  came  foaming 
towards  the  circle.  Believing  this  to  be  a  reality, 
jhe  sprang  hastily  on  his  feet,  seized  his  gun,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  fire.  Not  a  spark  came  from  the  flint. 
Startled  at  his  danger,  he  drew  his  hunting  knife  to 
attack  it, — when  the  bristly  savage,  like  the  car¬ 
riage  and  horses,  ascended  high  above  his  head,  and 
vanished  into  the  silent  fields  of  air. 

The  anxious  lover  worked  on  steadily  to  regain 
the  time  he  had  so  unhappily  lost.  Sixty  balls  were 
cast.  He  looked  joyfully  upwards;  the  clouds  were 
dispersing,  and  the  moon  again  threw  her  bright  ravs 
upon  the  surrounding  country!  he  was  rejoicing  in 
the  approaching  end  of  his  labours,  when  an  agoni¬ 
zed  voice,  in  the  tones  of  Catherine,  shrieked  out 
the  name  of  “  William!”  In  the  next  moment,  he 
beheld  his  beloved  dart  from  among  the  bushes,  and 
gaze  fearfully  around  her.  Following  her  distract¬ 
ed  steps,  and  panting  closely  behind  her,  trod  the 
mad  ^gxar  woman,  extending  her  withered  arm* 
towards  the  fugitive,  whose  light  dress,  fluttering  in 
the  wind,  she  repeatedly  attempted  to  grasp.  Cath¬ 


erine  collected  her  expiring  strength  in  one  despe¬ 
rate  affbrt  to  escape,  when  the  long  sought  soldier  of 
the  forest  planted  himself  before  her,  and  delayed 
her  flight.  The  hesitation  of  the  moment  gained 
time  for  the  mad  woman,  who  sprung  wildly  upon 
Catherine,  and  grasped  her  in  her  long  and  fleshless 
hands.  William  could  endure  it  no  longer,  he  dash¬ 
ed  the  last  ball  from  his  hand,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  springing  from  the  circle,  when  the  bell  tolled 
midnight,  and  the  delusion  vanished.  The  owls 
knocked  the  skulls  and  bones  cluttering  against  each 
other,  and  flew  up  again  to  their  hiding  placet;  the 
coals  were  suddenly  extinguished!  and  William  mnk 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  to  the  earth;  but  there  was 
no  rest  for  him  in  the  forest;  he  was  again  disturbed 
by  the  slow  and  sudden  approach  of  a  stranger, 
mounted  upon  a  huge  and  coal  black  steed:  he  stop¬ 
ped  before  the  demolished  magic  circle,  and  addres¬ 
sing  the  huntsman. — You  have  stood  the  trial 
well,” said  he,  “  what  do  you  require  of  me?” 

“Of  you,  stranger,  nothing,’*  replied  William; 
“  of  that  of  which  1  bad  need,  I  have  prepared  for 
myself.” 

“  But  with  my  assistance,”  continued  the  stranger ; 
“  therefore  a  share  of  it  belongs  to  me.”  “Certainly 
not,”  replied  the  huntsman;  “  I  have  neither  hired 
you,  nor  called  upon  you.” 

The  horseman  smiled.  “  You  are  bolder  than  your 
equals  are  wont  to  be,”  said  he.  “  Take  then  the 
balls  which  you  have  cast;  sixty  for  you, three  for 
me.  The  first  hit,  the  second  miss.  When  we  meet 
again  you  will  understand  me.” 

William  turned  away.  “I  will  not  meet  you 
again;  I  will  never  see  you  more,”  he  cried,  trem¬ 
bling.  “  Why  do  you  turn  from  me?”  demanded  the 
stranger,  with  a  horrible  laugh:  “  do  you  know  me?” 
“  No;  no,”  said  the  huntsman,  shuddering;  “  I  know 
you  not;  I  will  not  even  look  upon  you.  Whoever 
you  may  be,  leave  me.” 

The  black  horseman  turned  his  steed.  “  The  ri¬ 
sing  hairs  of  your  head,”  cried  he  with  gloomy  gra¬ 
vity,  “declare  that  you  do  know  me.  You  are  right; 
I  am  he  whom  you  name  in  the  secresy  of  your  soul, 
and  shudder  to  think  you  have  done  so.”  At  these 
words  he  disappeared,  and  the  trees  under  which  he 
had  stood,  let  their  withered  branches  sink  helpless 
and  dead  to  the  earth. 

“Merciful  heaven!  William,”  said  Catherine,  on 
marking  his  pale  and  distracted  look  on  his  return  af¬ 
ter  midnight;  “  what  has  happened  to  you?  you  look 
as  if  you  had  just  risen  from  the  grave.”  “  It  is  the 
night  air,”  he  replied,  “  and  I  am  not  well.”  “  But 
William,”  said  the  forester,  “why then  would  you 
go  to  the  forest;  something  has  happened  to  you 
there.  Boy,  you  cannot  thus  blind  me.” 

William  was  startled;  the  sad  solemnity  of  Ber¬ 
tram’s  manner  struck  him.  “  Yes,  something  has  oc¬ 
curred,”  said  he  ;  “  but  have  patience  fora  few  days, 
and  all  shall  be  explained  to  y.-ur  satisfaction.” 
"Willingly,  dear  son,”  interrupted  the  forester; 
“  que-tion  him  no  further,  Cathrine.  Go  to  your 
needful  rest,  William,  and  indulge  in  hope  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  He  wlio  goes  on  in  his  occupation  openly  and 
honesllv,  can  never  be  harmed  by  the  evil  spirits  of 
the  night.” 

William  had  need  of  all  this  dissimulation;  for 
the  old  man’s  observations  so  nearly  meeting  the 
tnit'i,  his  forbearing  love,  and  unshaken  confidence 
in  William’s  honesty,  altogether  distracted  his  mind; 
he  hastened  to  his  room,  determined  to  destroy  the 
magical  preparation.  “  But  one  ball — only  one  will 
I  use,”  exclaimed  he,  weeping  aloud,  with  nis  folded 
hands  held  up  to  heaven;  “  and  surely  this  determi¬ 
nation  will  efface  the  sin  of  the  deed  i  have  commit- 
t.‘d.  With  a  thousand  acts  of  penitence  I  will  make 
atonement  for  what  is  past,  for  I  cannot  now  step 
b  K-k  without  betraying  my  happiness,  my  honour, 
and  my  love.”  And  with  this  resolutiun  he  calmed 
♦he  tumult  of  his  spirits,  and  met  the  rays  of  the 
Homing  sun  with  more  tranquility  than  he  had  dared 
to  h  >pe. 

The  commissary  of  the  duke  arrived;  he  proMsed 
a  shooting  party  in  the  forest  before  the  trial  of  skill 
took  place.  “  For,  though  we  must  certainly  retain 
‘!ie  o'..l  form,”  said  he,  “of  the  essay  shot,  yet  the 
skill  of  the  huntsman  is,  after  all,  best  proved  in  the 
fire  t,so  come,  young  in' rksm in,  to  the  forest.” 

William’s  cheek  grew  p. 1c,  and  he  earnestly  tried 
*0  excuse  himself  from  accompanying  them.  Buf 
when  this  was  refused  by  the  chief  forester,  he  en 
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treaied  at  leai>t  to  be  allowed  to  (ire  hit  trial  ^ot  be¬ 
fore  hia  departure.  Old  Bertram  shook  his  head 
doubtingly;  “  William,”  said  he,  “should  m^susoi- 
cion  of  yesterday  be  just”— “  f’ather!”  replied  the 
youth ;  aud  no  longer  daring  to  hesitate,  be  departed 
with  tl^m  to  the  forest. 

Bertram  had  in  vain  endearored  to  suppress  his 
forebodings,  aud  assume  a  cheerful  countenance. 
Catherine  too  was  deiected^nd  it  was  not  till  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  priest  that  she  recollected  her  nuptial 
garland;  her  mother  had  locked  it  up,  and,  in  her 
haste  to  open  the  chest,  broke  the  lock,  and  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  send  to  the  village  for  another  wreath,  as  too 
much  time  had  been  wasted  in  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
cover  the  first.  "  Let  them  give  you  the  handsom¬ 
est,”  said  Anne  to  the  little  messenger,  “  the  very 
handsomest  they  have.”  'She  boy  accordingly  chose 
the  most  glittering,  and  the  seller,  who  misunder¬ 
stood  him,  gave  him  a  death  garland,  composed  of 
myrtle  and  rosemary,  intermingled  with  silver.  The 
mother  and  daughter  beheld  and  recognized  the 
mysterious  intimation  of  fate;  they  embraced  each 
other  in  silence,  and  endeavoured  to  Mnile  away  tl.cir 
terror,  by  Imputing  it  to  the  boy’s  mistake.  Agaii 
the  broken  lock  was  tried;  it  opened  easily  now;  the 
wreaths  were  changed,  and  the  bridal  garland  was 
twined  around  Catherine's  brilliant  locks. 

The  sportsmen  returned  from  the  forest.  The  com¬ 
missary  was  irexhaustible  on  the  subject  of  Wil¬ 
liam’s  wondrous  skill.  “It  almost  appears  ridicu¬ 
lous,”  said  he,  “  after  such  proofs,  to  require  any  fur¬ 
ther  trial;  yet,  in  honour  of  the  oldcaxtom,  we  must 
perform  what  appears  superdiious,  we  will  therefore 
finish  the  business  as  quickly  as  possible.  There, 
upon  that  pillar,  sits  a  dove,  shoot  it.”  “  For  God’*^ 
sake,  said  Catherine,  hastily  approaching,  “  do  not 
shoot  dove.  Alas!  in  my  sleep  last  night  1  was  my 
self  a  dove,  and  my  mother,  while  fastening  a  rin^ 
round  my  neck,  on  your  approaching  us  became  co¬ 
vered  with  blood.” 

William  drew  back  his  gun;  but  the  chief  forester 
rmiled.  “  So  timid,  little  maiden!”  said  he,  *■  that 
will  never  do  for  a  huntsman’s  bride;  come,  courage! 
courage! — or,  is  the  dove  a  favorite  perhaps?” 

“  Am,  no,”  she  replied;  “  it  is  but  fear.” 

“  Well  then,”  replied  the  commissary,  “have  cou¬ 
rage;  and  now,  William,  fire.” 

The  shot  fell,  and,  in  the  same  moment,  Catherine 
sunk,  with  a  loud  scream  to  the  earth.  “  Silly  girl,” 
exclaimed  the  commissary,  lifting  her  up;  but  a 
stream  of  blood  tllowed  over  her  face,  her  forehead 
was  shattered,  for  the  ball  of  the  ride  was  lodged  in 
the  wound  William  turned,  on  hearing  loud  shrieks 
behind  him,  and  beheld  his  Catherine,  pale,  welter¬ 
ing  in  her  blood,  and  by  her  side  the  soldier  of  the  fo¬ 
rest,  who,  with  a  fiendish  laugh  of  scorn,  pointed  to 
his  dying  victim,  and  cried  aloud  to  W illiam,  “  Sixty 
hit,  three  miss.” 

“  Accurrsed  fiend!”  shrieked  the  wretched  youth, 
striking  at  the  detested  form  with  his  sword,  “  ha.d 
thou  thus  deceived  me?”  His  agony  permitted  no 
further  expression,  for  he  sunk  senseless  to  the  earth 
by  the  side  of  his  victim  bride.  The  commissary  and 
priest  in  endeavoured  to  console  the  childless  heart 
broken  parents.  The  mother  had  scarcely  laid  the 
[irophetic  garland  of  death  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
bridal  corpse,  when  her  sorrow  and  life  expired  with 
her  last  shed  tear;  the  solitary  father  soon  followed 
them,  and  the  miserable  William  closed  his  life  in 
the  mad-house. 

_ uterahy  aroTiOES. _ 

THE  L.\ST  OK  THE  MOHICANS. 

It  appears  to  be  peculiarly  the  province  of  Mr. 
Cooper  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  story  of  early 
American  warfare.  The  La.st  of  the  Mohicans  is 
eviilcntly  another  attempt  to  hold  the  Promethean 
torch  to  the  annals  of  tliose  times  which  it  chills  the 
blood  even  to  think  upon.  This  period  of  our  history 
is  immersed  in  an  ocean  of  mystery.  Little  does  the 
gi“at  mass  of  our  population  imagine,  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  the  blessings  of  civil,  political,  and  religious 
liberty,  that  the  very  fields  which  now  yearly  fill  the 
garners  of  our  husbandmen  with  the  richest  products 
of  industry,  were  once  the  scenes  of  slaughter  and  of 
carnage,  unknown  to  other  spheres;  and  that,  too,  in 
many  instances,  within  the  lencmbrance  of  man.  i 


There  are  difficulties  attendant  on  the  study  of 
Indian  history,  which  embarrass  the  youthful  mind, 
and  dampen  the  energy  of  the  scholar.  One  of  the 
greatest,  perhaps,  as  our  author  observes  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  is  the  utter  confusion  that  pervades  the  names. 
“  When,  however,  it  is  recollected,”  he  continues, 
“  that  the  Dutch,  the  English,  and  the  French, each 
took  a  conqueror’s  liberty  in  this  particular;  that  the 
natives  themselves  not  only  speak  different  langua¬ 
ges,  and  even  dialects  of  those  languages,  but  that 
they  are  also  fond  of  multiplying  their  appellations, 
the  difficulty  is  more  a  matter  of  regret  than  of  sur¬ 
prise.”  If  to  this  be  added  the  mania  of  fashion,  it 
may  be  said  that  we  have  summed  up  the  cause  of 
ignorance  in  this  particular.  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
youth  know  more  of  the  language  and  the  heroes  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
than  tliey  do  of  the  melodious  strains  of  their  native 
land,  and  the  chieftains  who  spoke  them  on  the  eve 
of  our  political  birth.  But  our  readers  w  ill  conside  r 
this  a  dereliction,  and  lest  we  weary  them,  we  will 
return  again  to  our  subject. 

'Fhe  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  is,  as  its  title  imports, 
a  narrative  of  1757;  but  it  partakes  very  little  of  the 
dill,  dry,  historical  style.  It  is  s  picture  of  reality, 
it  is  true;  but  that  picture  contains  all  the  glowing 
colours  of  fiction.  It  contains  the  tale 

— .  .of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Ol  moving  .iccidents,  by  Hood,  and  field; 
or  hair-bieath  'scapes  T  the  imminent  deadly  breach; 

Of  being  taken  b y  the  insolent  foe, 

and  all  the  other  little  et  cefero,  which  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  romance.  We  have  not  perused  the  work 
attentively,  but  have  Used  it  much  after  the  manner! 
in  which  our  friends  of  the  New-York  Review  treat¬ 
ed  Shee’s  Alasco:  that  is,  we  have  read  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end,  and  looked  at  the  middle.  Wer 
we  allowed,  from  this  cursory  view,  to  pronounce 
ipon  its  merits  a  more  particular  judgement  than 
we  have  already  given,  we  should  say,  at  least,  that 
It  bears  the  marks  of  genuine  talent,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  source  from  wllence  it  emanates. 

We  imagine  that  the  following  display  of  literary 
independence,  will  have  a  tendency  to  encourage, 
rather  than  to  discourage  the  reading  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  It  is  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  preface. 

“  As  candour,  if  not  justice,  requires  such  a  decla¬ 
ration  at  his  hands,  he  will  advise  all  young  ladie.°, 
whose  ideas  are  usually  limited  by  the  four  walls  of 
a  comfortable  drawing  room;  all  single  gentlemen, 
of  a  certain  age,  who  are  under  the  influence  of  tht 
.vinds;  aud  all  clergymen,  if  they  have  the  volumes 
in  hand,  with  intent  to  read  them,  to  abandon  the 
design.  He  gives  this  advice  to  such  young  ladies, 
because,  after  they  have  read  the  book,  they  will 
surely  pronounce  it  shocking;  to  the  bachelors, 
as  it  might  disturb  their  sleep;  and  to  the  reverend 
clergy,  as  they  might  be  better  employed.” 

The  following  animated  and  powerful  description, 
selected  from  near  the  centre  of  the  first  volume,  will 
give  our  reader;;  an  idea  of  the  work.  At  the  same 
time  we  advise  all  idlers,  and  the  victims  of  ennui 
and  the  mfluenza,  to  furniph  themselves  with  these 
volumes,  as  containing  all  that  is  requisite  to  put 
their  wits  in  motion,  and  to  while  away  the  length¬ 
ened  and  weary  hours  of  a  dreary  winter’s  day. — 
They  may  be  had  at  the  bookstore  of  Daniel  Steele 
&  Son. 

They  linger  jel. 

Avengers  <>f  their  nnlive  land. — Gray. 

'The  warning  call  of  the  scout  was  not  uttered 
without  occasion.  During  the  occurrence  of  th' 
deadly  encounter  just  related,  the  roar  of  the  falh 
was  unbroken  by  any  human  sound  whatever.  It 
would  seem,  that  interest  in  the  result  had  kept  the 
natives,  on  the  opposite  shores,  in  breathless  suspense, 
while  tli^uick  evolutions  and  swift  changes  in  the 
positioas  of  the  comb.itants,  eflcctu.illy  prevented 
fire,  that  might  prove  dangerous  alike  to  friend  and 


enemy.  But  the  moment  the  struggle  was  decided, 
a  veil  arose,  as  fierce  and  savage  as  wild  ai^  reTeng e- 

ful  passions  could  throw  into  roe  air.  It  was  followed 

by  the  swift  flashes  of  the  rifles,  which  sent  their 
leaden  messengers  across  the  rock  in  vollies,  a« 
though  the  assailants  would  pour  out  their  impotent 
fiirv  on  the  insensible  scene  of  the  fatal  contest. 

A  steady,  though  deliberate,  return  was  soade 
from  the  rifle  of  Ciungachgook,  \  ho  had  mainteiiied 
his  post  throughout  roe  fray  with  unmoved  resolu¬ 
tion.  When  the  triumphant  shout  ofUncas  was 
broken  to  his  ears,  the  gratified  father  had  raised  hie 
voice  in  a  single  responsive  cry,  after  which  his  bun 
piece  alone  proved  that  he  still  guarded  his  pass  witD 
unwearied  diligence.  In  this  manner  many  minutes 
flew  by  with  the  swiftness  of  thought;  the  rif  es  of  the 
assailants  speaking,  at  times,  in  r,.ttliag  vollies,  and 
at  others,  in  occasiDnal,  scattering  shots.  Though 
the  rocks,  the  trees,  and  the  shrubs,  were  cut  and 
torn  in  a  hundred  places  round  the  besieged,  their 
cover  was  so  close,  and  so  rigidly  maintained,  that, 
ait  yetjDavid  had  been  the  only  sufferer  in  their  lit¬ 
tle  band. 

“  Let  them  burn  their  powder,”  said  the  deliberate 
scout,  while  bullet  after  bullet  whizzed  by  the  place 
where  he  so  securely  lay;  “there  will  be  a  fine 
gathering  of  lead  when  it  is  over  and  1  fancy  the 
imps  will  tire  of  the  sport,  afore  these  old  stones  cry 
I  out  for  mercy!  Uncas,  boy,  you  waste  the  kernels 
by  overcharging;  and  a  kn  k<ng  rifle  never  carries  a 
true  buRet.  1  told  you  to  take  that  loping  miscreant 
under  the  line  of  svhite  paint;  now,  if  your  bullet 
went  a  hair’s  breath,  it  went  two  inches  above  h. 
'The  life  lies  low  in  a  Mingo,  and  humbly  teaches  us 
to  make  a  quitk  end  of  the  sarpents.” 

A  quiet  smile  lightened  the  haughty  features  of 
the  young  Mohican,  betraying  his  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  i  s  well  as  of  the  others,  meaning, 
but  he  Bufi'ered  it  to  pass  away  without  vindication 
or  reply. 

“  1  cannot  permit  you  to  accuse  Uncas  of  want  of 
judgement  or  of  skill,”  said  Duncan;  “he  saved  my 
life  in  the  coolest  and  readiest  manner,  and  he  has 
made  a  friend  who  never  will  require  to  be  remin¬ 
ded  of  the  debt  he  owes.” 

Uncas  partly  raised  his  body,  and  offered  his  hand 
to  the  grasp  of  Heyward.  During  this  act  of  friend¬ 
ship,  the  tw’o  young  men  exchanged  looks  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  caused  Duncan  to  forget  the  character 
and  condition  of  his  wild  associate.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  Hawk-eye,whu  looked  on  this  bust  of  youth¬ 
ful  feeling  with  a  cool  but  kind  regard,  made  the 
following  calm  reply: 

“  Life  is  an  obligation  which  friends  often  owe  to 
each  other  in  the  wilderness.  1  dare  say  I  may  have 
served  Uncas  some  such  turn  myself  before  now; 
and  1  very  well  remember,  that  he  has  stood  between 
me  and  death  five  different  times:  three  times firom 
the  Mingoes,  once  in  crossing  Horican,  and — ” 

“  That  bullet  was  better  aimed  than  common!” 
exclaimed  Duncan,  involuntarily  shrinking  from  a 
shot  which  struck  on  the  rock  at  his  side  with  a  smart 
robound. 

Hawk-eye  laid  his  hand  on  the  shapeless  metal, 
and  shook  his  head,  and  he  examined  it,  saying, 
“  Falling  lead  is  never  flattened!  had  it  come  fiom 
the  clouds  this  might  have  happened!” 

But  the  rifle  of  Uncas  was  deliberately  raised  by¬ 
wards  the  heavens,  directing  the  eyes  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  to  a  point,  where  the  mystery  was  immediately 
explained.  A  ragged  oak  grew  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  their  position,  which, 
leeking  the  freedom  of  the  open  space,  had  inclined 
.io  far  forward, that  its  upper  branches  overhung  that 
arm  of  the  stream  which  flowed  nearest  to  its  own 
shore.  Among  the  topmost  leaves,  which  scantily 

oncealed  the  gnarled  and  stinted  limbs,  a  dark 
looking  savage  was  nestled,  partly  concealed  by  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  paitly  exposed,  as  though  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  them,  to  ascertain  the  effect  produ¬ 
ced  by  his  treacherous  aim. 

“  These  devils  will  scale  heaven  to  circumvent  us 
to  our  ruin,”  said  Hawk-e.e;  “keep  him  in  play 
boy,  until  1  can  bring  ‘  kill  d'-er  to  bear,  when  we 
will  try  hi.s  metal  on  each  -i  ie  of  the  tree  at  once.” 

Uncas  del  yed  hi.s  fire  until  the  scout  uttered  the 
word.  Ti.e  riles  lla.'ihed,  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the 
oak  flew  into  the  air,  and  w  re  scattered  by  the  witid, 
h  U  the  Indian  answered  their  .ssiult  by  '  t.<unti  .g 
laugh,  sending  down  upon  them  anotliei  bullet  in 
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return,  that  -truck  the  cap  of  Hawk-eye  from  his 
he-td.-— Oii^e  mute  the  sa\  age  yells  burst  out  of  the 
woods,  audtne  leaden  hail  Whistled  about  the  head.- 
►>1  the  oebieged,  as  if  to  coniine  them  to  a  place  wher; 
they  rnij>ht  bewome  easy  victims  to  the  enterprise  ol 
the  warrior  who  had  mounted  the  tree. 

“This  must  be  looki  d  to  ’’said  the  scout,  glan- 
(sing  about  him  witli  an  anxious  eye — “  lincas,  call 
up  your  father:  we  liave  need  of  all  our  we’pons 
to  bring  the  cunning  varment  from  his  roost.” 

The  signal  was  inst  intly  given;  and,  before  Hawk- 
eye  had  re-loaded  his  rifle,  they  were  joined  by 
Chingachgook.  When  his  son  pointed  out  to  tin 
i  xperieuced  warrior  the  situation  of  their  dangjerou^ 
enemy,  the  usual  exclamatory  “  liugh,”  burst  from 
his  lips;  after  which,  no  further  expression  of  sur- 

S:.8e  or  alarm  was  sintered  to  escape  from  him. 

awk-eye  and  the  Moheans  conversed  earnestly  to¬ 
gether  in  Delaw'are  for  a  few  moments,  when  each 
quietly  took  his  post  in  order  to  execute  the  plan 
they  had  speedily  devised. 

The  warrior  in  the  oak  had  maintained  a  <)uick, 
though  ineffectual  fire,  from  the  moment  of  his  di;.- 
covery.  But  his  aim  was  interrupted  by  the  vigil¬ 
ance  of  bis  enemies,  whose  riffles  instantaneoush 
bore  on  any  part  of  his  person  that  was  left  exposed. 
Still  his  bullets  fell  in  the  centre  of  the  crouching 
arty.  The  clothes  of  Heyward,  which  rendered 
im  peculiarly  conspicuous,  were  repe.itedly  cut, 
and  once  blood  was  drawn  from  a  slight  wound  in 
his  arm.  ; 

At  length,  emboldened  by  the  long  and  patient 
watchfulness  of  hi.s  enemies,  the  Huron  attempted  .. 
better  and  moraJ  fatal  aim.  Tlie  quick  eyes  of  tht 
Mohican  caught  the  dark  line  of  his  lower  limbs  in 
cautiously'  c.xposcd  through  the  thin  foliage,  a  few 
inches  front  trunk  of  the  tree.  Their  rifles  made 
a  common  report,  when,  sinking  on  his  wounded 
limb,  part  of  the  body  of  the  savage  came  into  view. 
Swift  as  thought,  Hasvk-eye,  seized  the  advantage, 
and  discharged  his  fatal  we.ipnn  into  the  top  of  tlie 
oak.  The  leaves  were  unusually  agitated;  the  dan¬ 
gerous  ndc  fell  from  its  commanding  elevation,  and 
after  a  few  moments  of  vain  struggling,  the  form  ol 
tlie  savage  was  seen  sw  inging  in  the  wind  while  he 
nasped  a  ragged  and  naked  branch  of  the  tree  with 
nis  hands  clenched  in  dcs|)eration. 

“  Give  him,  in  pity,  give  him,  the  contents  ot 
another  rifle!”  cried  lluucan,  turning  away  his  eye- 
in  horror  from  the  spectacle  of  a  fellow  creature  in 
such  awful  jeopardy. 

“  Not  a  kernel!”  exclaimed  the  olnlurate  Hawk- 
eye;  “  his  death  is  certain,  and  we  have  no  powder 
to  spare,  for  Indian  lights,  sometimes  last  for  davs 
’tis  their  scalps,  or  ours! — and  God,  who  made  us, 
has  put  into  our  natures  the  craving  after  life!” 

Against  this  stern  and  unyielding  morality  sup 
ported,  as  it  was,  by  such  visible  policy,  there  was  no 
appeal.  From  that  moment  the  yells  in  the  forest 
once  more  ceased,  the  fire  was  suffered  to  decline  and 
all  eyes,  those  of  friends,  as  w  cll  as  enemies,  became 
fixed  on  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  wretch,  who 
was  dangling  between  heaven  and  earth.  The  body 
yielded  to  the  currents  of  air,  and  though  no  murmur 
or  groan  escaped  the  victiio,  there  were  instants 
when  he  grimly  faced  his  foes,  and  the  anguish  of 
cold  despair  might  be  traced,  through  the  interven¬ 
ing  distance,  in  possession  of  his  swarthy  lineaments. 
Three  several  times  the  scout  raised  his  piece  iii 
mercy,  and  as  often  prudence  getting  better  of  hi- 
intention,  it  was  again  silently  lowered.  At  length, 
one  hand  of  the  Huron  lost  its  hold,  and  dropped  ex¬ 
hausted  to  his  side.  A  desperate  and  fruitless  strug¬ 
gle  to  recover  the  branch  succeeded,  and  then  tlu 
savage  wa.s  seen  for  a  fleeting  instant,  grasping 
wildly  at  the  empty  air.  The  lightning  is  not 
quicker  than  was  the  flame  from  the  rifle  of  Hawk- 
eye;  the  limbs  of  the  victim  trembled  and  contrac¬ 
ted,  the  head  fell  to  the  bosom,  and  the  body  parted 
the  foaming  waters,  like  lead,  when  the  element 
closed  above  it,  in  its  ceaseless  velocity,  and  every 
vestige  of  the  unhappy  Huron  wa.s  lost  for  ever. 


A  volatile  young  lord,  whose  conquests  in  the  fe¬ 
male  world  were  numerous,  at  I  «st  married.  “  Now 
mv  lord,”  said  the  countess,  “  I  hope  you’ll  mend.’’ 
“  Madam,”  says  be,  “  you  may  depend  on  it,  tbis  is 
•ray  last  folly.” 
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tientlemen  holding  subscription  papers  for 
“  The  Escrituir,"  are  respectfully  requested  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  names  of  those  subscribers  they  have  already 
procured,  to  the  publsher,  with  all  convenient  des¬ 
patch. 

A  handsome  title  page  will  be  furnished  gra¬ 
tis,  to  each  subscriber,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  our  readers 
that  the  next  number  of  The  EscrUoir  will  be  print¬ 
ed  on  paper  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  now  used; 
provided  our  supply  shall  arrive  in  season.  This 
a  ill  be  done  in  accordance  with  a  determination  to 
keep  pace  with  our  neighb  mrs,  at  least  in  the  ?ne- 
chunical  part  of  our  duty.  Our  subscription  list  is 
daily  increasing;  and  the  approbation  w'e  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  fraternity  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  is  highly  gratifying  to  our  feelings,  and  will 
stimulate  us  in  our  edbrtsto  render  The  Escritolr 
object  worthy  of  their  patronage.  But  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  our  support.  Ue- 
[lendent,  as  we  are  on  the  patronage  of  readers  alone, 
It  requires  a  lengthened  roll,  to  satisfy  our  wants. 
vV’e  may,  however,  say  with  truth,  that  “  thus  far  we 
sail  before  the  wind;”  and  we  do  not  despair  re¬ 
ceiving  tiiat  support  from  the  brethren  of  the  craft, 
wliich  it  is  well  known  they  uniformly  extend  to 
objects  worthy  of  their  favour. 

Located,  as  we  are,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Masonic  institution  of  this  state,  it  will  he  in  our 
power  to  furni.sh  a  record  of  events  interesting  to  the 
ftaternity,  as  they  may  transpire.  Besides,  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Hall  contemplated  to  be  erected  in  this  city,  by 
dding  new  dignity  to  the  mystic  band,  will  give 
new  interest  to  our  paper. 

With  the  ladies  we  would  not  beat  variance;  for, 
although  tlie  rules  of  our  order  forbid  our  commun¬ 
ion  with  them  in  the  mystic  circle,  we  are  neverthe¬ 
less  bound,  by  the  rules  of  the  same  order,  to  prac¬ 
tise  all  the  virtues  for  which  they  are  so  conspicu¬ 
ous;  tlicrcby  making  them  the  rule  of  our  conduct, 
and  recognising  them  as  the  better  part  of  creation. 
In  appropriating  a  part  of  our  paper  to  The  Drama, 
and  Bupular  Tales,  it  was  our  design  to  contribute 
opth  to  their  instruction  and  amusement — they  are 
the  best  judges  how  far  we  heve  succeeded.  Wo¬ 
man  is  the  soul  of  society;  without  her,  the  domestic 
circle  has  no  charms,  and  life  itself  is  but  a  blank. — 
The  man  who  is  indiflerent  to  her  smiles,  is  a  stran¬ 
ger  to  tlie  feelings  of  a  generous  soul. 

As  yet,  we  have  confined  our  selections  chiefly  to 
lengthy  article-.  Hereafter,  we  shall  pay  greater 
attention  to  variety;  and  hope,  by  these  means,  to 
make  our  columns  more  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
erratic  reader. 

We  have  promises  of  assistance  from  gentlemen 
well  skilled  in  the  sciences,  and  from  others  who  are 
no  less  acquainted  with  the  human  heart;  ^-ut  lest 
we  should  fail  in  our  truth,  we  shall  promise  no 
more  than  our  own  abilities  will  enable  us  to  fulfil. 

We  receive  regularly  by  mail,  the  best  American 
papers,  and  have  access  to  foreign  journals  of  celeb¬ 
rity. 

if  any  farther  explanation  than  appeared  with  our 
first  number,  was  necessary,  we  trust  that  this  will  be 
suflicieut;  and  that  those  who  feel  disposed  to  en¬ 
courage  a  work  of  this  description,  will  nowcast  in 
their  mite,  that  our  support  may  not  be  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting. 


Erratum. — In  the  elements  of  the  eclipse,  in  our 
last  after  the  time  of  tlie  full  moon,  insert  A.  M. 


Masonry  in  Mexico. — An  extra  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  this  state  was  held  last  evening,  at 
Temple  Chapter  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  delibera¬ 
ting  upon  five  several  petitions  for  warrants  to  estab¬ 
lish  lodges  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  peti¬ 
tions  were  signed  by  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  that  Republic,  and  transmitted  through  the  agen¬ 
cy  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  our  minister  at  thnt  court,  and 
were  accompanied  by  a  request  from  him  for  copies 
of  constitutions,  by-laws,  &c.  The  petitions  were 
granted,  and  warrants  ordered  to  be  foi  warded  to  the 
petitioners,  together  with  the  constitutions  and  by¬ 
laws  requested. 

This  is  truly  an  auspicious  period.  The  regene¬ 
ration  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe  from  the 
most  abject  dependence,  is,  of  itself,  a  source  of  pe 
culiar  plea.sure  to  us  as  repubticans;  but  when  we 
see  those  regenerated  spheres  dedicating  their  best 
faculties  to  the  cause  of  Justice  and  Benevolence,  the 
gratification  to  us  as  philanthropists  and  Christians 
is  doubly  great;  and  we  hail  the  time  as  not  far  dis¬ 
tant,  when  “glad  tidings  of  great  joy”  shall  be 
heard  by  “  all  people.” 

At  the  present  se  ssion  of  the  Grand  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  of  this  state,  a  charter  was  granted  for  hold 
ing  a  Chapter  in  the  flourishing  village  of  Renssel- 
laerville. 

The  Influenza. — This  disease,  like  Time  in  the 
primer,  “  cuts  down  all,  both  great  and  small,” — 
Every  mail  brings  fresh  accounts  of  its  ravages. — 
.\lthough  in  some  cases  fatal,  yet  in  others,  the  pains 
of  the  sufferer  apart,  its  effects  are  rather  ludicrous 
Our  leglslaters  utter  nothing  but  the  coarse  guttural 
aye;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  papers  that  no  less  than 
<ifty-four  six  hours  speeches  have  been  strangled  in 
Congress  by  this  infant  Hercules  of  a  cold,  in  theii 
attempt  upon  the  Judiciary  bill,  which,  according  to 
the  last  accounts  had  passed.  A  Baltimore  papei 
says  that  some  of  the  best  things  said  in  the  American 
Senate  diiringthe  present  session,  have  actually  been 
sneezed  at.  Dogs,  are  barked  out  of  countenance  by 
their  masters;  termagants  have  stopped  scolding; 
and  Crispen  is  a  lyodern  Aristides.  In  fact,  the  time 
is  not  within  ouij  recollection,  when  man  and  beast 
have  been  so  generally  under  the  influence  of  one 
feeling  as  they  are  at  present.  A  friend  of  ours  in¬ 
forms  us  that  out  of  nine  pigs  that  he  owns,  seven 
are  confined  with  stiff-necks,  soar  throats,  and  all 
the  other  attributes  of  this  fascinating  complaint. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  sneezed  at  every  thing  we 
have  both  heard  and  seen;  for  “  its  all  the  go,”  and 
you  know  one  might  as  well  be  out  of  the  world  as 
out  of  the  fashion. 

The  death  of  the  Russian  Autocrat  is  certainly  an 
event  of  some  considerable  importance  to  Europe, 
both  corporally  and  mentally  ;  but  to  us  honest  re¬ 
publicans,  who  are  of  ourselves  “  a  tower  of 
strength,”  and  fear  not  the  king’s  wrath,  it  is  but  a 
matter  of  every-day  importance.  Every  scribbler 
whose  lucubrations  have  come  within  the  sphere  of 
our  reading,  has  given  him  a  character  ;  but  as  we 
do  not  at  this  time  happen  to  incline  with  the  major¬ 
ity,  we  shall  express  an  opinion  of  our  own.  Not 
that  we  are  better  versed  than  otheis^  in  the  policy 
which  has  governed  Europe  for  the  last  ten  years  ; 
but  merely  because  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the 
honesty  of  His  Majesty’s  intentions,  and  his  peculiar 
attachment  to  the  Christian  religion. 

First,  then,  as  the  great  mover  of  that  infernal 
machine,  the  Holy  Alliance,  we  believe  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  toward  enslaving  mankind  than  any 
monarch  now  existing.  W’e  do  not  believe  that  jus¬ 
tice  ‘hould  sacrifice  her  rights  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
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Had  this  policy  bec"  pursued  by  our  forefathers, 
we  never  should  have  possessed  the  liberties  we  now 
enjoy  :  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  assign  to  Alex¬ 
ander  the  credit  of  having  been  a  just  monarch,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  he  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  circumstance  which  could  add  splen¬ 
dor  to  tiis  dominions,  and  proved  treacherous  alike  to 
triend  and  foe.  He  has  uniformly  adhered  to  the 
strongest  side.  In  his  turn  he  has  been  linked  in 
the  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  greatest  powers  ol 
Europe.  Napoleon  possessed  him  in  his  might,  but 
wlien  his  necessity  needed  him,  Alexander  was 
wanting.  Nor  was  he  stable,  till  having  gathered 
in  the  mighty  powers  of  Europe  as  a  hen  gathereth 
in  her  chickens,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  the  mightiest  in  the  world. 

Secondly — We  have  further  proof  of  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  his  despotism,  as  will  appear  from  what  fol¬ 
lows.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance,  a  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  his  kingdom 
under  the  royal  favor.  A  few  years  since,  it  had 
near  300  auxiliaries,  received  to  its  funds  about 
$500,000,  printed  the  bible  in  a  great  number  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  circulated  300,000  copies,  annually. — 
But, alas!  the  safety  of  a  despotic  government  does 
not  rest  upon  a  diffusion  of  knowledge.  On  the 
eontrary  this  liberal  monarch,  this friend  to  literature 
and  cliristianity,  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  his 
support  from  this  noble  institution.  Tlie  excellent 
men  who  guided  its  affairs  have  resigned  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  manifestation  of  his  ifispleasure. — 
Not  long  since  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  his  do¬ 
minions  ;  and  the  edict  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory 
which  forbade  Freemasons  holding  lodges  in  the 
Russias.  Yet  this  man  is  the  subject  of  panegyric 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  because,  as  we  are 
told,  he  was  the  father  of  a  pacific  policy,  a  policy 
that  promised  an  age  of  justice  to  Europe.  Fie,  on 
such  stuff!  and  shame  on  the  land  ot  milk  and  ho 
ney  for  bringing  forth  such  patriots  as  will  kiss  the 
footsteps  of  a  knave,  because  that  knave  was  a  king. 

Our  ingenius  countryman,  Mr.  Perkins,  has  per 
fected  his  invention  of  the  Steam  dun.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  wonderful  specimen  of  ingenuity  and  de¬ 
structive  power.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Perkins  had  to  contend  with,  but  has  now  overcomt . 
was  the  formation  of  a  generator  of  sufficient 
strength.  This  obstruction  obviated,  there  appear 
to  be  no  longer  (remarks  the  New-Vork  Pt)st)  any 
question  as  to  its  complete  success,  and  Mr.  Perkii.s 
in  one  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  a  benefac¬ 
tor  to  mankind.  An  end  must  now  be  put  to  seiges 
of  towns;  for  what  possibility  is  there  of  approach¬ 
ing  a  place  defended  by  a  machine  which  would  de 
stroy  every  thing  .within  its  reach  in  a  moment. — 
Too  ctimbruus  for  transportation  with  an  army,  as  a 
means  of  attack,  and  too  powerful  for  resistance,  ti 
must  remain  forever  a  perfect  security  from  invasion. 
.Should  the  invention  prove  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ptilsion  of  vesiiels,  navigation  on  the  ocean  will  als. 
undergo  an  entire  change;  in  a  word,  the  utmoci 
stretch  of  s|ieculatien  as  to  the  application  of  this 
power,  can  hardly  be  considered  extravagant. 

Profes.sor  Boukirski,  member  of  the  University  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  was  to  give,  during  the  present  win¬ 
ter,  a  coiir-e  of  public  lectures  in  Russian,  on  Rheto 
ric,  and  Literature.  This  is  the  first  tune  such 
course  has  been  given  in  that  capital. 

The  Paris  papers  give  us  the  following  intelligence 
from  Rome,  uniler  date  of  Nov.  26. — “  A  new  lieM 
IS  hitely  open  to  antiqiiari.'ins  near  the  city  of  Fras 
cati,  in  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Tusculun.,  w  fiit/i 


is  enclosed  in  the  city  called  Rufinella,  which  as 
well  as  the  villa  belongs  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Th  s  Prince  has  given  orders  to  make  researches, 
which  have  assisted  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  spot  where  was  found  the  ancient  city  of 
Tinculum.  In  the  neighbourhood  they  have  alrea¬ 
dy  discovered  a  theatre.  And  now,  by  still  greater 
good  fortune,  they  have  found  the  walls  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  city,  the  road  which  led  to  it,  the  street  which 
led  to  the  theatre,  and  a  mile  stone  still  on  the  same 
place  where  it  had  been  placed  several  ages  ago. 
This  street,  paved  with  large  stones,  led  to  Palestri¬ 
na.  They  have  also  discovered  an  aqueduct,  a  pub¬ 
lic  fountain  aiul  baths,  a  head  of  Jupiter  in  a  good 
style,  a  vase  of  violet  marble  of  a  beautiful  form,  but  j 
injured  by  time — other  objects  of  antiquity,  also 
of  marble,  and  some  elegant  paintings.  These  are 
the  objects  which  the  researches  so  far  have  brought 
to  light.  But  many  motives  inspire  hopes  rcs))ecting 
this  magnificent  and  virgin  ruin.  The  science  of 
antiquity  will  find  objects  to  exercise  itself  upon, 
md  a  new  glory  will  arise  in  tlie  city  of  Tusculum. 
Discoveries  so  precious  give  an  occasion  to  Count 
Blondi,  who  has  the  charge  of  them,  to  display  his 
erudition  and  his  talent  for  writing. 

Kean  took  his  benefit  in  Philadelphia  on  the  1st 
inst.  The  Democratic  Press  says  the  receipts  were 
enormous.  Not  only  the  lower  and  second  tier  of 
boxes  were  crowded  with  ladies,  but  many  werei 
compelled  to  occupy  the  back  boxes  of  the  second^ 
row.  After  the  play,  Kean  was  called  for,  who  ap¬ 
peared  and  made  a  speech.  On  his  retiring,  he  was 
again  called  by  the  audience,  who  demanded  a  re¬ 
engagement,  but  they  were  informed  that  previous 
engagements  would  prevent.  After  some  debate,  it 
i  vas  announced  that  Kean  had  consented  to  appear 
once  more — the  follow’ing  evening  in  Hamlet. 

The  population  of  the  state  of  New-York,  is  ascer-| 
tained  by  the  late  censi#,  to  be  1,616,+5S,  being  anj 
crease  since  the  census  of  1820,  of  244,648.  j 

By  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  no  person 
who  shall  deny  the  truth  of  the  protestant  religion, 
>r  the  divine  authority  of  either  tins  Old  or  New 
Testament,  can  hold  any  office,  or  place  of  trust  or 
profit,  in  the  civil  department  within  that  .state;  con- 
-equently,  both  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics  are  dis- 


Vanchised  there. 

The  Vermont  Journal  states  that  eight  hundred 
Cons  ofco[H‘ras  have  been  manufactured  at  the  mines 
m  .Stafford,  the  past  year;  yielding  a  net  profit  of 
f2.5,00(f. 

OHZxorBOonz  xirTsi.ZiXGxarcxL 

Paul  Pry. — This  new  and  very  popular  comedy  is 
ftom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Poole.  We  have  not  read  it, 
but  those  who  have,  re|>resent  it  as  being  a  revival 
of  the  genuine  old  comedy,  and  such  as  would  have 
.lone  credit  to  the  wit  of  any  age.  We  are  happy  to 
tate  that  Mr.  (iilfert  intends  treating  the  Albanians 
soon  with  its  represcuitation.  The  following  is  the 
plot  of  the  play,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
New-York  Statesman. 

Colonel  //firdy,(a  choleric  old  soldier  of  the  Ab¬ 
solute  school)  and  his  frien.l  .S'/on^ey,  agree  to  cement 
'he  friendship  w  hich  h.tveso  long  subsisted  between  j 
them  by  the  marriage  of  tlieir  children,  Kliza  Hardy 
•ind  Harry  Stanley — but  de»erinine  at  t’ie  same  time, 
to  keep  their  respective  children  in  utter  ignorance 
if  the  name  of  the  party  which  each  is  to  espouse, 
•elieving  moreover  that  the  young  people  had  never 
net;  but  in  visiting  his  sister  .it  school, //orry  Siutt- 
ley  (a  Nivy  Lieutenant)  had  seen  Eliza,  ihv  conse 
(uence  of  which  is  a  mutual  passion. — Returned  from 
I  vo\age  Harry  traces  Eliza  to  her  father's  hou8» 
ind  after  several  attempts  to  corres|)ond  with  and  sec 
his  mis: r.‘ss,  which  are  dete  ited  by  Pau>  Piy,  (a  spe- 
•ies  of  Marplot)  he  boldly  enters  the  window,  lias 
•I  interview  with  f'liza  in  the  presence  of  !ier  im id 
t  Phtrbe — they  are  atJirmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Co¬ 


lonel — Hurry  is  concealed  in  Eliza’s  chamber — the 
C'o/one/ enters,  and  immediately  afterwards  PtMl  Pry 
“  drops  in”  at  the  window — Harry  is,  after  a  short 
scene,  discovered;  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Phabe, 
passed  upon  the  Colonel  as  his  nephew,  F  Hardy, 
whose  arrival,  to  be  present  at  the  intended  wedding 
is  expected.  Subsequently  Frank  Hardy  reaches 
the  inn  of  Doubledot ,  meets  Paul  Pry,  whose  inqui¬ 
ries  he  evades,  but  who  announces  him  to  the  fo/o- 
ne/ as  a  suspicious  character.  Immediately  on  Frank’s 
entry  into  the  Colonel’s  he  recognizes  in  Harry  a 
brother  officer,  and  consents,  by  the  advice  of  Phabe, 
to  assume  the  name  of  the  former.  The  Colonel 
learns  the  arrival  of  the  supposed  Harry  Stanley,  who 
he  suspects  had  discovered  the  secret  treaty,  and  had 
come  down  to  have  a  private  view  of  his  intended 
wife:  at  which  being  indignant  he  treats  the  ficti¬ 
tious  lover  very  cavalierly.  Ultim  itely  Old  StarUey 
himself  arrives;  and  (like  Sir  \V.  Meadows  in  Love 
in  a  Village)  clears  up  the  mystery,  when  the  lovers 
are  made  happy. 

•Such  is  the  portion  of  the  plot  of  Paul  Pry,  which 
ends  in  matrimony;  but  appended  to  it  is  another 
affair,  pc*rfectly  distinct  and  independent  of  it,  and 
the  construction  of  which  reminded  us  of  The  Hy¬ 
pocrite.  Mr.  WitheAon,  a  valetudinarian,  is  the 
dupe  of  a  dishonest  housekeeper  (Mrs.  Subtle)  and  a 
knavish  steward,  (Grasp)  who,  by  suppressing  or  al¬ 
tering  the  letters  of  Somers,  (the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Witherton,)  prejudices  the  latter  against  him,  and 
his  wife  Marian,  (irasp  proposes  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Subtle,  in  order  to  secure  himself  from  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  treachery,  and  also  that  the  fruits  of  their 
fraud  may  not  pass  into  other  hands.  Mrs.  Subtle 
affects  to  enter  into  Grasps  views,  bnt  looks  in  real¬ 
ity  to  become  the  wife  of  her  master;  and,  in  a  scene 
admirable  for  its  construction,  she  carries  her  point, 
and  Mr.  Witherton  formally  offers  to  her  his  hand. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  Col.  Hardy  (who  is  the 
friend  and  neighbour  of  Mr.  Witherton,  and  who  is 
aware  of  the  villainy  of  Grasp  and  Mrs.  Subtle.) 
Somers  and  Marian  are  introduced  into  the  house  of 
their  uncle. — Somers,  under  the  name  of  Willis,  is 
received  as  a  humble  friend — Marian,  as  deputy  to 
Mrs.  Subtle;  an  arrangement  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  latter,  and  Marian  is  soon  driven  from  the 
house.  Mr.  Witherton,  with  whom  Marian  was  a 
fiivourit**,  resents  this  too  early  assurap  ion  of  autho¬ 
rity  by  his  destined  bride — the  Colonel  arrives, seeks 
to  disgust  Mr.  Witherton  with  the  projected  mar¬ 
riage — Grasp  discovers  the  falsehood  of  his  partner 
in  crime  and  accuses  her — offers  to  produce  written 
proofs  of  her  united  knavery,  but  the  papers  are  not 
to  be  found;  having  been  removed  by  Mrs.  Subtle, 
and  thrown  into  a  pond,  from  which,  however,  they 
are  fished  up  by  Paul  Pry.  They  turn  out  to  be  the 
suppressed  letters  of  Somers  to  his  uncle.  Mrs.  Sub¬ 
tle  retires  in  disgrace;  the  Colonel  avows  the  little 
cheat  he  had  practised  upon  his  friend,  and  presents, 
in  their  real  characters,  Somers,  and  Marian  to  Mr 
Witherton,  who  receives  them  affectionately. 


AZJBAirr  THSATRJB. 

For  the  Benefit  of  Mr.  COOPER. 

On  Monday  Evening,  February  1.3,  1826,  will  l>e 
presented  the  Comedy  of 

THE  HONEY  MOON. 

Duke  .\ranza,  Mr.  Cooper. 

To  which  W'H  be  added  a  Farce,  called 

C.\TMER..NE  AND  PETRUCIO. 

Petruchio,  -Mr.  Cooper. 

The  erand  sqiect  cle  of  the  WdOO  DA^IOX  ;  or.  The 
t'lock  hai>  Struck,  is  in  |irepanifii>n,  and  will  shortly  be  pni- 
duce<1. 

00^  Tl'.e  public  i*  re «rjcctf»illy  informed  that  HALF  HRICE 
to  the  B«X>>  and  PIT  wil'  he  taken  at  A'ine  o’rtork. 

IhKir,  to  be  o|icne.t  at  half  past  5.  and  the  curtain  to  rise  at 
hall  past  six  o’clnck,  precisely. 

Seat«  for  the  tower  tier  boxes  can  be  taken  nom  10  tn  I, 
AT  t  fr**m  3to  5  o'cIkK* 

Tickets  for  the  boxes.  81  i  P'*.  SOCents  ;  Gallery,  3151  enfs 

^  AlsBAVY  OERCUS. 

Hie  public  are  rnpcctluUr  informed,  that  .n  « '«»c«|ticnce  of 
the  ncccssarv  prepanUion'.  tn  ri,^  out  the  bu  d  ur.  O'oi^ 

ofihe  .Ncm  (.•irciis  is  l•l...  .^ia  b’v  |«n..|wid  until  Tin -iaj 
F.icniiifr  uhen  \vi  I  b.-  lin.ucbi  lorw  ard  a  lanelv  ol  f  quc.  :an 
Performance.,  toqcth.r  *  itii  a  fas  ..ur«  c  farce;  of  wiiiib  fill 
pariicniais  w  ’I  he  gi.en  in  the  biUt  and  liitun-  ailvertiscnunt* 

Sauiiifav,  Febu.irv  II. 
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POZTTHT. 

TUB  TRUMPET. 

[By  Mr$.  Htmmni. 

“The  trampet’f  voice  hath  roiued  the  land, 

Light  up  the  beacoo  pyre! 

A  hundrea  hilli  have  (een  the  brand. 

And  waved  the  lign  of  lire ; 

A  handred  banners  (a  the  breeac 
Their  mrgeous  fotds  have  cast. 

And,  ban!  was  that  the  sound  of  seas? 

A  king  to  war  went  past! 

The  chief  is  atining  in  his  hall, 

The  peasant  by  his  hearth; 

The  mourner  bears  the  thrilling  call, 

And  rises  from  the  earth; 

The  mother  on  her  first  Ixm  son 
Looks  with  a  boding  eye ; 

come  not  back  tho'  all  be  won. 

Whose  young  hearts  leap  so  high. 

The  bard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bound 
The  talchion  to  his  side; 

E’en  for  the  marriage  altar  crowned. 

The  lover  quits  us  bride! 

And  all  this  iMte,  and  change,  and  fear. 

By  earthly  clarion  spread! 

How  will  it  be  when  kingdoms  hear 
The  blast  that  wakes  the  dead!” 


MY  FATHER’S  AT  THE  HEL>1 

'  Twas  when  the  sea,  with  awful  roar, 

A  little  bark  assail’d. 

And  pallid  Fear's  distracting  power 
O’er  each  on  board  prevaii'a. 

Save  oae,  the  captain’s  darling  child, 

Wh'.  steadfast  view’d  the  storm; 

And  cheerful,  with  composure  smil’d 
At  Da.nger's  threatuing  Irown. 

“  Wl^  sporting  thus,”  a  seaman  cried, 

“  Whi'c  terrors  overwhelm’” 

“Why  yield  to  fear!” — the  boy  replied— 

*'My father'*  at  the  helm!" 

A  BIRTH-NIGHT  TOAST. 

[iVocember  SOfA,  1825. 
Here  vassal!  I  would  have  thee  go 
And  bear  along  this  silver  cup; 

Where  red  Madeira’s  currents  flow, 

There  fill  it  with  the  richest  up ; 

Then  from  the  chalice,  broad  ancl  bright. 

The  last  sad  drop  and  dreg  I’l!  dram. 

To  pledge  dAealtb,  this  cheerless  night, 

1  may  noM^  e  to  pledge  again. 

Here’s  to  this  hour !  my  natal  hour; 

No  welcome  smile  to  it  I  give: 

Tet  humbly  thank  the  ruling  Pow'r 
Who  bade  me  first — etill  let*  me  live. 

Time  was,  when  1  this  night  have  hail'd 
With  all  the  show  of  joyous  mirth; 

So  thoutand*  have — who  too  have  wail’d 
And  wept  the  hour  that  gave  them  birth! 

Here’s  to  your  ghosts!  departed  years. 

The  number  can  no  matter  be; 

Which  I’ve  survived  thro’ joys,  thro’  cares. 

Deep  mourning  and  wild  revelry; 

Ton’ve  had  your  light,  you’ve  had  your  shade. 

T|m  latter  was  both  deep  and  strong; 

So  life’s  short  pictures  nil  are  made. 

For  light  and  ehade  to  each  belong. 

Here’s  to  your  thaelote.'  coming  Time, 

Which  flits  before  my  aching  sight; 

And  whispers  a  lorn  child  of  rhyme, 

Thy  SMMtanre  will  bedoublv  bright; 

But  Miope,  the  flat’rer  of  the  soiid. 

So  oft  deceives  with  smiles  accurst; 

More,  it  shaB  thought  mw  sense  control; 

Then,  heart,  be  steel’d  to  meet  the  worst. 

Here’s  to  life’s  friendships  and  life’s  love. 

The  faded,  fading,  and  the  fair; 

Chains  by  gay  youu  aud  beauty  wove. 

Which  I  have  worn,  or  still  may  wear; 

To  mourn  those  post,  is  now  too  hue, 

'Thought  shall  embalm  their  memory: 

The  fiiding  soou  will  be  what  fate 
May,  too,  destine  the  fair  to  be. 

Here’s  to  you  friends  ’ — here’s  to  you  foes ! 

I  pledge  a  brimmer  to  ye  all; 

Weal  be  to  the*e — no  wo  to  tAose, 

^lYhich  can  e  aeoment’s  pleasure  pall ; 

The  love  to  noble  souls  1  owe, 

Jfought  shall  from  my  heart’s  record  blot; 

The  bate  men  cherish  nere  below. 

Had  often  better  be  forgot 

Here's  to  myself  f  an  eaith-bom  clod, 

Mercy  alone  permits  to  live; 

Gmnt  me  a  heart,  kind  natiue’s  God, 

To  give  while  1  have  ought  to  give; 

The  wretch  who  breathes  lor  self  alone. 

And  niggard  lives  life’s  little  span; 

Is  in  creations  hive  n  drone, 
n  ..-i,  of  the  name  of  Man  • 

PtUnbwrg  Intel  J  Thr  STRANGER 


MisoxaLXnAjnr.  _ 

COMFORTS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  Parody  on  the  Mieeriee  of  fPinter. 

Comfort  1st.  ’Tis  a  clear  moonlight,  frost  on  the 
windows — without  taking  long  to  undress,  sprinr  in¬ 
to  a  down  bed,  between  a  pair  of  clean  cold  sheets, 
the  exercise  of  the  day  having  circulated  your 
blood,  you  soon  become  warm,  and  having  notning 
wherewith  to  reproach  yourself,  sink  into  a  peaceful 
si  imber. 

•2d.  Awake  with  the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  play- 
ina,  on  the  dazzling  frost  of  the  windows — jump  up, 
dress  hastily  but  with  care,  catch  a  glimpse  of  your¬ 
self  in  the  glass,  ruddy  from  the  effects  of  cold  water 
and  a  dry  towel,  your  eyes  brightened  by  the  sweet 
repose  of  the  night — enter  the  breakfast  parlour, 
pleasantly  wanned  by  a  stove — meet  the  ladies  of 
the  family  in  dark  bombazetts,  and  clean  white  ruf¬ 
fles — the  coffee  excellent,  muffins  hot — listen  with 
interest  to  your  sister’s  account  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  little  boy  to  whom  she  gave  the  suit  of  clothes 
she  was  making  last  week,  and  the  pleasure  alie  felt 
at  visiting  the  Aimwell  School,  yesterday. 

3d.  Walk  out  in  boots  made  to  fit  your  feet — the 
(pavements  are  covered  with  ice— observe  an  old 
gentleman  much  embarra.ssed  at  the  foot  ways — offer 
your  arm  with  kindness,  and  conduct  him  to  his  lodg¬ 
ings  in  safety — hurry  to  the  counting-house — are  in¬ 
formed  you  must  see  a  person  who  lives  six  miles 
from  town — gallop  out — transact  your  business — get 
home  in  time  to  dine,  glowing  with  the  charming 
warmth  produced  by  exercise  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
— find  the  addition  of  one  or  two  agreeable  persons 
at  table — talk  of  your  ride,  your  ideas  of  roads,  ca¬ 
nals,  &c.  an  intimated  dispute  takes  place  about 
internal  improvement — some  new  ideas  started,  and 
you  are  requested  to  write  a  paper  on  the  subject. 

4th.  Read  Cicero’s  Letters  aloud  to  your  sisteis, 
charmed  with  their  remarks — told  ’tis  time  to  dress 
for  the  evening  party,  (not  in  corsets)  enter  the  room 
— what  beauty!  what  elegance!  converse  with  a  la¬ 
dy  remarkable  for  the  neat  simplicity  of  her  dress — 
she  is  well  bred  without  affectation — well  informed 
without  vanity — she  is  a  stranger  in  the  city — prais¬ 
es  the  politeness  of  the  young  gentlemen — says  her 
“  Pa  was  walking  out  tnis  morning,  but  could  not 
get  over  the  ice,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of 
a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  entirely  un¬ 
known” — delightful  evening — party  breaks  up  too 


Whiskers  and  beard. — The  Tartars  declared  the 
Persians  infidels,  and  waged  a  long  war  with  them, 
because  they  would  not  cut  off  their  whiskers.  It 
is  more  infamous  in  Turkey  to  lose  the  beard  than  to 
be  publicly  whipped.  To  touch  another’s  beard,  or 
to  cut  off  a  little,  was  a  token  of  love  and  protection 
among  the  first  French,  and  all  letters  which  came 
from  the  King  had  three  hairs  of  his  beard  in  the 
seal. — In  the  reign  of  Catherine,  Queen  of  Portugal, 
jthe  brave  John  de  Casto  took  the  castle  of  Diu,  in 
I  India.  He  borrowed  from  the  inhabitants  of  Goa 
1000  pistoles,  a.«  a  security  for  which,  he  sent  them 
one  of  his  whiskers.  The  Turks’,  when  they  comb 
their  beards,  gather  the  loose  hairs,  fold  them  in  pa¬ 
per,  and  bury  them  where  they  bury  their  dead. 
Amongst  the  Romans  the  beard  was  a  mark  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  and  a  learned  man,  who  aspired  to  a  philosoph¬ 
ic  chair,  could  not  possess  it  on  account  of  being 
beardless.  The  Turks  shave  the  head,  but  let  the 
beard  grow.  The  Negroes  shave  their  heads  in  fi¬ 
gures:  at  one  time  in  stars,  at  another,  like  the  Fri¬ 
ars;  and  still  more  commonly  in  alternate  stripes. 
The  Talopoins  of  Siam,  shave  the  heads  and  the  eye¬ 
brows  of  such  children  as  are  committed  to  their 
car«.  The  kings  of  Persia,  and  some  of  the  early 
kings  of  France,  had  their  beards  knotted  and  but¬ 
toned  with  gold.  The  Americans  pluck  the  beard 
up  by  the  roots,  so  that  they  have  been  thought  to 
have  no  beard — a  mistake  which  Linn«us  has  fallen 
into.  A  beard  was  esteemed  formerly  in  France  as 
a  badge  of  liberty,  and  the  people  were  not  a  little 
proud  of  wearing  it  long,  and  of  curling  it  to  render 
It  ornamental.  ,  The  monks  and  friars,  who  affected 
to  despise  the  little  vanities  of  the  world,  took  it  in 
their  heads  to  shave  their  beards;  and  the  then  Bish¬ 
op  of  Roan,  taking  it  extremely  ill  that  tho  laity 
THE  STRANGER  did  not  follow  so  pious  an  example,  began  to  preach 


about  beards  in  the  pulpit;  and  by  degrees  worked 
himself  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  opposition,  that  he  ex¬ 
communicated  all  those  of  his  diocese  who  would 
not  consent  to  be  shaved.  Hereupon  the  bigots,  in¬ 
deed,  soon  permitted  themselves  to  be  trimmed;  but 
the  more  worldly-minded,  accustomed  to  join  the 
idea  of  privilege  to  that  of  our  beards,  conceived 
their  liberties  and  their  properties  at  stake,  and  like 
true  patriots,  went  to  their  chin.  The  commotion 
grew  so  general,  and  its  consequences  so  dangerous, 
that  Louis  VII.  found  himself  necessiated  to  take 
jiartwith  the  clergy,  and  have  his  own  beard  taken 
off,  to  bring  smooth  chins  into  fashion  at  court,  and 
by  that  means  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  po¬ 
pulace 

Reparte.  When  the  English  Court  interfered  in 
favour  of  the  protestaut  subjects  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
requested  his  Majesty  to  release  some  who  had  fieen 
sent  to  the  galleys;  the  King  asked  angrily,  “What 
would  the  King  of  Great  mitain  say  were  I  to  de¬ 
mand  the  prisoners  of  Newgate  from  him?”  “Sir 
(replied  the  Ambassador,)  my  master  would  give 
every  one  of  them  up  to  your  Majesty,  if,  as  we  do, 
you  reclaim  them  as  Brothers." 

All  Italian  monarch,  wishing  to  over-awe  an  am¬ 
bassador  at  his  Court,  gave  him  audience  in  a  high 
balcony,  and  remarked,  “  This  is  the  balcony  over 
which  one  of  my  ancestors  once  made  an  Ambassa¬ 
dor  leap;”  upon  which  the  envoy  coolly  observed, 
“Ambassadors,!  presume,  did  not  wear  swords  in 
those  days.” 

A  gentleman  observed  upon  an  indifferent  pleader 
.it  the  bar  the  other  day,  that  he  was  the  most  affect¬ 
ing  orator  that  he  ever  heard ;  for  he  never  attempted 
to  siieak  but  he  excited  general  pity. 

Admiral  Duncan’s  address  to  the  officers  who  came 
on  board  his  ship  for  instructions,  previous  to  the  en¬ 
gagement  with  Admiral  de  W’inter,  was  both  laco¬ 
nic  and  humourous: — Gentlemen,  you  see  a  severe 
Wnter  approaching;  1  have  only  to  advise  you  to 
keep  up  a  good  vraE.” 

Activity  and  Indolence — ^The  more  we  do,  the  more 
we  can  do;  the  more  busy  we  are,  the  more  leisure 
we  have.  If  any  one  posses-ses  any  advantage  in  a 
coiiBiderable  degree,  he  may  make  himself  master  of 
nearly  as  many  more  as  he  pleases,  by  employing 
his  spare  time,  and  cultivating  the  waste  faculties  of 
his  mind.  It  is  not  incapacity,  but  indolence,  inde¬ 
cision,  mental  tautology,  to  repeat  the  same  images 
and  tread  the  same  circle,  that  leaves  us  so  poor,  so 
dull,  so  inert,  as  we  are,  so  naked  of  acquirements,  so 
barren  of  resources! 

Do  all  the  good  you  can  to  virtuous  and  good  men ; 
for  a  good  office  done  to  a  man  of  worth  and  merit, 
is  a  noble  treasure. 

SALE  OF  LANDS  FOR  TAXES  AND 
QUIT-RENTS. 

C.omptrolUr'  Office,  Albany,  January  17,  IHW. 

AN  act  having  tnis  day  passed  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  postponing  the  sale  of  lands  now  ^vertised  to  be  sold  for 
taxes,  until  the  tirenty-firet  day  of  March  next. 


heretofore  advertised  for  I'axe*,  and  continue  selling  firom  day 
to  day,  till  he  shall  have  sold  for  all  airea.  t  of  Taxes  assessed 
previous  to  the  year  1822. 

Purthei  noltee  i*  hereby  given.  That  on  the  teventh  day  of 
March  next,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  same  place, 
he  will  cominence  selling  lands  charged  with  arrears  of 
Henti  ;  and  will  continue  the  sale  from  day  to  day,  till  he  shall 
have  sold  for  all  arrears  that  shall  then  remain  undischarged. 

W.  L.  MARCY.  Comptroller. 

Printers  of  the  several  newspapers  in  this  state  arc  re¬ 
quested  to  give  the  above  noticA  a  conspicuous  place  in  their 
papers  ontif  the  twenty  first  of  March  next,  and  then  forward 
their  bills  for  the  same  for  payment  to  this  office,  with  prool  of 
publication. 
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